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GENESIS, CHAPTER I. 

I have been invited to write a short arti- 
cle on the first chapter of Genesis, espe- 
cially on the last eleven verses. I have 
consented to do so under the following 
considerations : 

First, that I be allowed to treat this 
chapter as closing (zs it manifestly should, 
and which I shall show further on) with 
the third verse of the second chapter. And 
secondly, that I have the liberty to write 
in a general way, as it would be impossible 
in a ‘‘short” article to take up the subject 
matter of this chapter in detail, and fur- 
thermore, since most of it has been so 
thoroughly treated in the last number of 
Busia, it would be superfluous to go over 
the same ground again. 

The fragmentary character of what fol- 
lows makes these introductory words 
necessary. 

I will notice in the first place the reasons 
for believing that the first chapter of Gen- 
sis should close with the third verse of the 
second chapter. 

I suppose that many of the readers of 
Brsxia are aware that the Bible was origi- 
nally written in capitals, thus: (substi- 
tuting English letters for the Hebrew) 
INBEGINNINGGODCREATEDTHEHE 
AVENSANDTHEEARTH, etc., without 
any space between the words, any marks 
of punctuation, any division into sentences, 
verses or chapters, as we have in our Eng- 
lish Bibles. All this was an after work, 
and one which neither the authors nor any 
one else has ever claimed to be inspired. 
Now although this division, etc., has in 
many, and perhaps most instances, greatly 
facilitated the study of the Scriptures, 
still in several cases it is arbitrary in the 
extreme. Sometimes the chapter closing in 
the midst of a sentence, a paragraph, or 
even the narrative, so that we lose the con- 
nection if we stop with the chapter, which 
is of course, in the nature of the case, mis- 
leading. (For example see Isa. viii., 22; 
ix., 1-7; x., 1-4; Luke xx., 45-47, etc.) 

In this first chapter of Genesis we have 
a remarkable case of this injudicious divi- 
sion. This is shown first by the sense. 
The writer evidently sets out to relate the 
events of the first seven days or periods of 
creation; and to stop abruptly at the end 
of the sixth day leaves the subject very in- 
complete. (A second condensed account 
of creation which may be spoken of more 
fully at some future time begins with the 
fourth verse of the second chapter.) Then 
again, as shown by Rev. Mr. Wheelock in 


the last number of Bria, the first and 
second chapters of Genesis appear to be 
based upon different sources of informa- 
tion—the first ‘being Elohistic, and the sec- 
ond Jehovistic. That is, the Deity in the 
first chapter is designated by Elohim, and 
in the second by Jehovah Elohim. But it 
is worthy of note, however, that this change 
does not take place at the end of Chapter I 
in our Bible, but at the close of the third 
verse of the second chapter, which is, in- 
deed, no small argument in favor of the 
theory here advanced, that this is the point 
where the first chapter properly closes, 
Now looking at this chapter in a general 
was as thus defined, we have here a very 
brief synopsis of the events of creation, 
and as has been already shown, it is very 
remarkable indeed that in the nature and 
order of these events there is a marked co- 
incidence between Revelation and Science. 


The question as to the great antiquity of 
the world as taught by science is not in the 
least opposed by the Biblical account. For 
between the creation and the formation 
there may have been millions of years for 
aught the Bible says. Indeed, the Bible 
appears rather to imply this very thing, 
when it says that the ‘‘earth was without 
form and void,” and that ‘darkness was 
upon the face of the deep.” But how long 
it continued thus it does rot say—possibly 
millions of years elapsed before the ‘ ‘Spirit 
of God moved upon the face of the waters,” 
or before God spoke light into existence. 


Does anyone object to the thought that 
God created a chaos, and that it continued 
thus for ages? The answer is that God 
had a purpose in all this, as afterwards 
appears, and perhaps the more striking is 
His power manifested in the very fact that 
He is able to speak the word and by so do- 
ing bring order and harmony out of chaos 
and confusion. 


As to the six days of the formation about 
which there has been so much dispute, it 
may be said that the Hebrew word for day 
is not always to be taken in its literal 
sense—it does not always mean twenty- 
four hours—but is often used of an indefi- 
nite period. It must certainly be remem- 
bered that the Hebrew language has com- 
paratively but very few words in it, and 
especially was this true in the days when 
Genesis was written, and that frequently 
one word was used under different circum- 
stances and in different connections in sey- 
eral different senses This was necessarily 
so in the nature of the case. 


A striking instance may be seen in the 
use of the Hebrew word or letter wav, 
which is usually translated and. It may, 
however, be very appropriately in some 
connections, and certainly in better Eng- 
lish, translated zow or but or even then. 
For instance, take the first verse of the 
Bible: ‘In beginning God created the 
heavens and theearth. Now the earth was 
waste and void; and darkness was upon the 
face of the deep: but the Spirit of God 
moved upon the face of the waters. Then 


or For God said let there be light: and 
there was light.” we! 

In the Greek language such a procedure 
as this is almost wholly unnecessary. It 
contains so many words that nearly every 
shade of meaning may be expressed with- 
out the repetition of the same words. For 
instance: kai, de, yar, ete ,—and, but, for, 
etc. But in the Hebrew the waz has to act 
the part and fill the place of all these dif- 
ferent words. Thus the word rendered ~ 
day in our English Bibles may be as ap- 
‘propriately and correctly translated period. 
But whether this be true or not it matters 
not for with God a “thousand years are as 
and day and one day as a thousand years.” 
It is not these minor matters therefore 
that should interest us most in our study 
of the Bible. The writer of this chapter 
begins with the declaration that ‘‘God cre- 
ated the heavens and the earth.” He does 
not introduce any arguments in proof of 
his existence, but simply makes the asser- 
tion. The reason for this undoubtedly 
being found in the fact that the people 
generally believed in the existence of God. 
The leading thought or teaching set forth 
is concerning man. It is to the study of 
man that the author especially calls our 
attention. The Bible from beginning to 
end is the story of man and his relation to 
God. Says Trench, “Scripture is no story 
of the material universe. A single chap- 
ter is enough to tell us that ‘God made the 
heavens and the earth.’ Man is the cen- 
tral figure there; or, to speak more truly, 
the only figure: all which is there besides 
serves but as a back ground for him. He 
is not one part of the furniture of this 
planet, not the highest merely in the scale 
cf its creatures, but the lord of all; sun, 
moon and stars and all the visible creation, 
borrowing all their significance from their 
relations where they stand to him. Such 
he appears there in the ideal worth and 
dignity of his unfallen condition; and even 
now, when only a broken fragment of the 
scepter with which once he ruled the world 
remains in his hand, such he is comman- 
ded to regard himself still.”” Yes, man is 
the climax, but if the theory of evolution 
is true why is there not something higher 
or beyond man? In other words wiy did 
evolution stop when God rested? 

There is indeed a truth in evolution, but 
only a partial one. Evolution is always 
governed more or less by its environments, 
A thorn-bearing tree may be changed toa 
pear-bearing tree but this depends mainly 
upon the works of the grafter. It will not 
thus change of itself. What is thus true 
of a tree is also true of a savage. Without 
some outside influence he never has nor 
never can become a civilized or enlight- 
ened being. The history of savages in all 
ages and in every land is but proof of this. 
But if this outside agency is necessary in 
the case of the tree or the savage how much 
more was it necessary in the development of 
man from the lower forms of life. 

Prof. Agassiz speaking of the sovereignty 
of man says: ‘‘It is evident that there is a 
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manifest progress in the succession of 
kings upon the earth. This progress con- 
sists in an increasing similarity to the liv- 
ing fauna, and among the vertebrates, es- 
pecially in their increasing resemblance to 
man. But this connection is not the con- 
sequence of a direct lineage between the 
faunas of different ages. There is noth- 
ing like parternal descent connecting them. 
The fishes of the Palaeozoic age are in no 
respect the ancestors of the reptiles of the 
secondary age; nor does man descend from 
the mammals which preceded him in the 
Tertiary age: the link by which they are 
connected of a higher and immaterial na; 
ture: and their connection is to be sought 
in view of the Creator himself, whose aim 
in forming the earth, in allowing to under- 
go the successive changes which geology 
has pointed out, and in creating successive- 
ly all the different types of animals which 
have passed away was, to introduce man 
upon the surface of the globe. Man is the 
end towards which all the animal creation 
has tended from the first appearance of the 
Palaeozoic fishes.” Thus the hand of God 
was in all the ‘“‘Hvolution” or ‘‘Develop- 
ment’ which finally terminated in man as 
the grand climax of all. The other works 
of creation the Creator pronounced good, 
but when he had made man in his own 
image, after his likeness’—not physical 
but moral, a spiritual in righteousness and 
true holiness,” and having thus endowed 
him with all his own attributes, both nat- 
ural and moral, though in a limited degree, 
then he pronounced the work very good. 

It is because of this likeness to God, be- 
cause man was made a little lower than the 
angels or as the Hebrew literally reads a 
little lower than God (Zlohim), because 
man is capable of affection and choice that 
God loves him. 

If all the stars in the heavens were so 
many diamonds sparkling in the eternal 
light of the sun they would be nothing in 
the sight of God to the affection of one of 
his humblest children. 

The best definition I have found of man 
outside of the Bible is the one given by 
Colton. “Man is that compound being, 
created to fillthe wide hiatus that must 
otherwise have remained unoccupied be- 
tween the natural world and the spiritual: 
and he sympathizes with one in his death, - 
and will be associated with the other in 
his resurrection. Without another state 
it would be utterly impossible for him to 
explain the difficulties of this. Possessing 
earth, but destined for heaven, he forms 
the link between the two orders of beings, 
and partakes much of the grossness of one 
and somewhat of the refinement of the 
other. 

Reason, like the magnetic influence im- 
parted to iron, gives to matter properties 
and powers which it possessed not before, 
without extending its bulk, augmenting 
its weight. or altering its organization; it 
is visible only by its effects and percepZi 
ble only by its operations. Reason super- 
added to man gives him peculiar and char- 


acteristic views, responsibilities and desti- 
nations exalting him above all existences 
that are visible,but which perish,and asso- 
ciating him with those which are invisible 
but which remain. Reason is that Homeric 
and golden chain descending from the 
throne of God even unto man, uniting 
heaven with earth and earth with heaven. 
For all is connected, and without a chasm; 
from an angel to an atom, all in propor- 
tion harmony and strength.” 
Rev. D. N. Grirrin. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON GENESIS I. 26. 


It is remarkable, that the idea conveyed 
by the first name which God gave to man 
has been retained in the names which de- 
note man in many languages. In Hebrew 
min isa species or kind. In Sanscrit the 
oldest language in the world it is spelled 
man; in German, mann; in old Gothic it 
was manna and in Anglo Saxon, man. In 
Saxon times man was equally applicable 
to womankind as to mankind, whereas it 
is now limited to one sex. In Saxon speech 
it enjoyed the possession of this word as a 
pronoun just as the Germans do to this 
day. In German man sagt—man says, is 
equivalent to our expression they say or it 
is said. It may be noticed here that the 
French on is only a form of homme, in 
which the spelling has varied with the 
sublimation of the meaning. 

The first translators of the Bible used 
the word man as a pronoun. as in Mark 
viii, 4., where Wiclif, 1389 has it 
‘*‘Whereof a man schal mowe fille hem 
with looves (bread) here in wildirness.” 

In Genesis i. 26 we are told that God 
called the progenitor of the human race 
Adam, and the reason of it or the idea it 
conveys, because he was made demuth, ac- 
cording to the divine likeness. The rout of 
this word is dame, likeness, similitude, to 
be or become like, to resemble, or the 
image of anything; and Adam in the fu- 
yure means, I will make my image or re- 
semblance. In Hebrew it is a collective 
noun, indeclinable, having neither con- 
struct state, plural nor feminine form, and 
is used to designate any or all of the de- 
scendants of Adam. 

The text reads, “In our image and after 
our likeness,” It does not appear that these 
two words differ in import from each 
other. They are probably used together 
merely for the purpose of making the ex- 
pression more complete. We read in Col. 
iii. 10 that Christians are expected to ‘‘put 
off the old man with his deeds, and to put 
on the new man which is renewed in 
knowledge after the image of him that 
created him.” See also Eph. iv. 24. 

The Hebrew word Adam is from a root 
signifying to be red, and is closely related 
to the Hebrew word dam which signifies 
blood and which the scriptures speak of as 
the seat of vitality, Gen. ix- 4, and which 
gives to the human countenance in many 
countries, particularly those inhabited by 
the Caucasian race, to which the Jews be- 


longed, its ruddy blush or flesh tint. 
Others trace its origin to adamah, ground, 
earth. Josephus says: ‘This man was 
called Adam whichin the Hebrew tongue 
signifies one that is red because he was 
formed out of red earth compounded to- 
gether; for of that kind is virgin or true 
earth.” 


This last derivation is undoubtedly the 
correct one, and so Paul has comprehended 
him as the choikos, ‘‘the first man was 
from the ground earthy;’”’ Cor xv .47. As 
the image of God must mean the most 
beautiful figure ina secondary sense, the 
word came to denote beauty. In this 
sense itis used in the Ethiopic language, 
and as red is the most brilliant color, it 
chiefly denoted red. Hence the Hebrew 
dam, blood. Adamin Arabic means, to 
be beautiful, to shine. When the Arabs 
apply the term red to man, they mean by it 
fair. It is interesting in this connection to 
note that the Greeks retained this root 
in their demas, the body, demo, to build; 
from whence the Latin dumus and our dome. 
As the chief part of the image of God in 
man consisted in having dominion over 
the creatures (Gen. i. 28.) the same word 
in Hebrew signified superiority, or a pow- 
er to cut off, reduce to subjection, or des- 
troy. Inthis sense it gave birth to the 
Greek damo to subdue, the Latin domo, do- 
mino and our dominion, domination, etc., 
with our verbs todoom, dam, damn, con- 
demn, and to tame, thed being changed 
for t, according to Grimm’s law. Hence 
too to deem, or to determine, and dame, a 
lady. 


The Hebrew om signifies to be associated 


with our equal. Hence the Greek ’omoios 
like, from whence the Latin homo and 
French homme, aman, that is, made like 
God. The Hebrew omith, a companion, 
one like another, is the mother of the 
Scotch mith, a resemblance or figure of 
anything. The Greek word denoting man 
is anthropos, compounded of anthros, of a 
florid complexion, and ops, the countenance 
derived from the Hebrew sher, clear or 
bright, and 08d image, that is the most 
beautiful image or resemblance of God. 

In the Hebrew Bible four terms are ren- 
dered man. Besides Adam the word ish 
from enesh, man, women, men, husband 
and individual. It corresponds to the 
Arabic ins, man. It is used sixty-three 
times in Genesis to designate man. The 
Hebrew word geber, a man, from gabar, to 
be strong, occurs seventy-pine times in 
the Old Testament. 

The Hebrew word methim, men, occurs 
fourteen times in the Old Testament, and 
is always masculine. The singular isto be 
traced in the antediluvian proper names 
Methusael and Methuselah. It is perhaps 
derived from the root muth, he died, in 
which case its use would be very appropri- 
ate in Isaiah xli. 14. 

Cas. H. 
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HEBREW WORD STUDIES. 


GENESIS, I. CHAP. I. 


The ‘‘words” noticed in our former-arti- 
cle were all selected from verses 1 and 2; 
and it would be pleasant to devote ‘the 
whole of our present space to verses 3 and 4. 

But in order to keep pace with the other 
departments, we must touch our “words” 
more lightly and hasten on more rapidly; 
covering as fully as we can in the little 
space at our disposal, the balance of Chap- 
ter I in this issue. 

Verse 3:—‘OR, light (pronounced aowr). 

The first distinct creative formation or 
product appears to have been heat, or in- 
visible molecular motion; and this heat re- 
veals itself in ‘OR, or light. How closely 
the ideas of light and heat were connected 
in the minds of the Hebrews will be seen 
by a comparison of the two words ‘OR and 
‘UR which stand for light and heat respec- 
tively. The word ‘OR is very frequently 
translated in the works of the older wri- 
ters by huminosity. 

Verse 5:—YOM, day. (pronounced yowm.) 

Yowm designates in Scripture both a 
period of twenty-four hours, and that por- 
tion of the twenty-four hours which is 
light in distinction from that which is 
dark. But it should also be observed that 
YOM has many idiomatic uses in the He- 
brew Scriptures; as seen in YOM YEHOW- 
AH, the ‘‘day of the Lord,” and in “the 
day of Israel’s redemption” and many 
other kindred phrases. 


There is absolutely nothing in the word 
itself to indicate whether it was used by 
the author of Genesis in its diurnal sense, 
or in the more elastic sense of a period of 
time indefinitely extended. 

To present all the several phases of the 
great controversy which has grown up 
around this little word I would require a 
separate and lengthy article; and we can 
only refer very briefly to it here. Suffice it 
to say that some few writers still maintain 
that it refers to a literal day of twenty- 
four hours while others regard it as de- 
scribing the great geological periods still 
clearly traceable in the strata of the earth’s 
crust; and a third party teach the doctrine 
that the revelation of the creation was pre- 
sented to the ancient seer in six successive 
visions or tableaux, each picture arising in 
misty dimness before him, brightening in- 
to a kind of noon-day splendor, and then 
fading into darkness as before. 

The several merits of these respective 
views we cannot now discuss; but, should 
opportunity offer, we may present them at 
length hereafter; only pausing at present 
to repeat that YOM is used many times in 
Scripture both of specific days, and in re- 
ference to periods of time altogether indefi- 
nite as to duration. 

Verse 6:—RAQIA, firmament. (pronounced 
rah-kee-an.) 


This word is derived from the root 


literally an extension, an expanse. This is 
the translation adopted by Keil, Delitzsch, 
RAQA to stretch to spread out and means 
Lange, and, indeed, by most of the promi- 
nent Hebraists of to-day.’ 


Two theories have arisen from the adop- 
tion of the word eapanse for firmament; the 
first, that by this term we are to understand 
simply the atmosphere; and the second, and 
as we think, the better view, that there is 
included in it all that vast, indefinable ev- 
tension which stretches from the earth to 
and beyond the other planetary bodies of 
our universe. 

Verse 6:—MAYIM, 
mah yim.) 


waters (pronounced 


This word refers more properly to the 
waters of the ocean. Its root denotes tw- 
multuous, tremulous or undulatory motion; 
and hence, its use in this connection is 
abundantly justified; for what could be 
more susceptible of tremulous motion than 
the vaporous clouds which float above us 
in a thousand fantastic and ever-changing 
forms. 

Verse 10:—ERETZ, 
er-cts.) 


earth. (pronowuced 


To understand this word the more read- 
ily, let it be remembered that it has two 
significations, earth and land. When used 
in its fuller and more unrestricted sense as 
applying to the material world, it should 
be translated earth; and only when con- 
trasted in the text with MAYIM, waters, 
should it be translated land. 


Verse 14:—MgOROTH, lights, (pronoun- 
ced me-or-rowth.) 


Confusion worse confounded has arisen 
out of the common translation of MzOR- 
OTH by the English word lights. The 
most cursory reader will instantly discern 
the difference between Mg&OROTH and 
OR, and -yet he may also recognize that 
both are from the same root. 

In brief, the word should be translated 
luminaries or light-bearers, and with such 
a translation all the old controversies re- 
lating to “light before the sun and moon, ” 
would be at an end. 


Verse 21:—HATTANINIM, whales. (pro- 
nounced hat-tun-nee-neem. ) 
Another case similar to the above. The 


word might just as well be translated by 
“sharks” or even by ‘‘crocodiles” as by 
“whales”. Analyzing the word, we find 
that Aat is the Article the; and inn is sim- 
ply the plural ending. (See cherubim, ser- 
aphim, etc.) All that remains when these 
are removed is tan-nin, a generic word, 
meaning sea-monsters; and not designating 
any specific member or order from the gen- 
eral class. Literally translated the open- 
ing of this verse would read, ‘‘And God 
created the sea-monsters, the great-(ones).0” 

Once again we must reluctantly yield to 
the inevitable, and store away our enthusi- 
asm for four long weeks; when we hope to 
present a few of the more important words 
from Chapter II. 

W. Fisner Marxwiox. 





INTIMATIONS OF THE TRINITY IN 
THE, OLD TESTAMENT. 





GENESIS L., 26, 27.—*'And God said, Let us make 
pian,” etc. 


Though our know!cdge of the doctrine 
of the Trinity is derived from the New 
Testament, we might expect to find some 
indications of it in the Old Testament. 
The teaching of the Bible is progressive. 
As an example, Gen. iii. 15, may be taken, 
which contains in germ, and suggests to us, 
the supernatural conception and incarna- 
tion of our Lord. The seed is the woman. 
(See Isa, vii. 14; Mic. v. 3; Gal. iv. 4.) 

The beginning of Genesis is neither a 
legend nor a poem. It is a revelation made 
to Moses. It is therefore to be studied de- 
voutly, thoughtfully. Its words, however 
few or brief, may be expected to be full of 
meaning; not least so when the origin of 
man is told. No stress is vo be laid on the 
plural form of the Hebrew word for God 
(Elohim). The word is used of any God, 
true or false. Its shape probably intimates 
man’s conception of the complexity of the 
Divine nature, its manifold attributes, 
powers and relations. But though the plu- 
ral does not intimate a distinction of Per- 
sons in the Godhead, it is in remarkable 
accordance with it. 

It is otherwise with the plural pronouns 
us, our, Which are at once startling and 
suggestive. The plural is found again in 
Gen. iii. 22; xi. 7. 

The unity of God is conspicuous through- 
out the narrative. Observe ii. 18, “I will 
make;” iii. 15, 16, 17, ‘I will put,” ‘‘T 
will multiply,” “I commanded;” and in 
xi. 8, ‘‘The Lord scattered them,” immedi- 
ately after the “us” of the previous verse 
There is not here— 

1. The royal style, as it is called. This 
is a gross anachronism. There is no exam- 
ple of this in the world’s early history. 

2. Nor an address to angels. These 
hear His voice and do His bidding (Ps. 
ciii. 20, 21), but have no share in creation. 
It is His image, not theirs, that we bear. 
But the intimation of a mystery to be re- 
vealed in ‘‘the fulness of the time.’’ 

The form of the sentence is very remark- 
able in verse 27 :— 

“God created man in His own image.” 

‘In the image of God created He him.” 

‘Male and female created He them.” 

Mark the three-fold parallelism, the 
thrice-repeated verb. Further, though the 
act of creation is attributed to God in verse 
1, it is ‘ the Spirit of God” which ‘‘moved 
on the face of the waters” in verse 2. God, 
too, is speaking in human language. ‘‘And 
God said,” passim. Does not this point to 
a deeper meaning in Psalms xxxiii. 6? And 
there is again mention made of the Spirit 
in vi. 3. 

The blessing of Jacob, recorded Genesis 
xlviii. 15, 16, has a triple form. The bless- 
ing is one, and the source of the blessing 
is One, but He is spoken of under these as- 
pects. Weare reminded that Jacob gave 
the name of Peniel, ‘‘the face of God,”’ to 
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the scene of his mysterious wrestling (Gen. 
xxxii. 80), while the prophet Hosea (xii. 
4, 5,) identifies ‘the Angel” with Jehovah. 
The identity of ‘‘the Angel of the Lord” 
with God seems to be taught in other places 
(Gen xvi. 7-18, xxii. 1, ii. 15, 16.) 

Early Christian writers saw in such man- 
ifestations appearances of the Son of God 
Himself. (See note on Gen. xii. 7, in 
Speaker’s Commentary. ) 

Genesis xviii. is chosen as a Lesson for 
pe Sunday in the Protestant Episco- 
paP Church, as containing a shadowing 
forth of the Trinity. 

Specially worthy of note is the form of 
priestly blessing given in Numbers vi. 23- 
27, where the three-fold repetition of the 
sacred name is too marked to be overlooked, 
while the Divine unity is taught by the 
words, ‘‘My name,” and “I will bless.” 

Similarly in the cry of the Seraphim 
(Isa. vi.) we find ‘‘Holy” thrice, and the 
voice of the Lord asks, ‘‘Whom shall I 
send, and who will go for ws?” And the 
speaker in this case is identified for us with 
our Lord by St. John (xii. 41). 

Such passages scattered up and down the 
Old Testament, are not strictly proof of 
the doctrine of the Trinity, but at least 
point to it, and collectively have great 
weight. The New Testament brings out 
their hidden meaning, their deeper har- 
mony. 

The great lesson taught by the subject is, 
that if we would enter into the full mean- 
ing of the Old Testament, we must always 
read it by the light of the New. 

Rev. Rosert GANDELL. 


——+0-+ 


THOHU WABHOHU. 

A Desolation and a Waste.-Gen. i. 2. 

In our King James translation, ‘the 
earth was without form and void.” 

This translation has been responsible 
for many mistakes and for much perplex- 
ity. Geddestranslates it, ‘“‘theearth was 
yet a desolate waste.” If we may distin- 
guish the two words, bhohu refers to the 
matter, and thehu to the form, and there- 
fore the phrase combining the two denotes 
a state of utter contusion and desolation. 


In one instance the word thohu, ‘‘with- 
out form” is rendered by the phrase ‘‘the 
empty place” (Job xxvi. 7.) It isalso ren- 
dered “for naught” (Isa. xxix. 21,) mean- 
ing for what is worth nothing. Again, it 
is rendered by the word ‘‘confusion,” as 
applied to ‘‘molten images”’ (Isa. xli. 29.) 
In other instances it signifies ‘‘a wilder- 
ness,” ‘‘a desert,”’ ‘‘a waste,” ‘‘a desola- 
tion.” (Deut. xxxii. 10; Job xii. 24, 
Psa. evii. 40.) 

In Isaiah xxiv. 10, we read, ‘“‘the city of 
confusion (thohu) is broken down.” A city 
of thohu is a city in 1uins. We read in 
Isaiah xxxiv. 11, ‘‘For he shallstretch out 
upon it (that is, upon the land of Idumea) 
the line of confusion thohu and the stones 
of bhohu emptiness.”’ 

In these instances (Isa. xxiv. 10; xxxiv. 
11.; Jer. iv. 23) the terms present a com- 





pound idea; that is, not merely the idea of 
desolation; but that of previous construc- 
tions; and not only the ideaof previous 
constructions, but of such constructions 
demolished. Fhe verb denotes the per- 
fect state, and therefore denotes that the 
condition of confusion and emptiness was 
not in progress, but had run its course and 
become a settled thing. If the verb had 
been absent we should read ‘‘And the land 
was waste and void,” with the verb pres- 
ent it must denote something more, and 
the import of the sentence is ‘‘And the 
land had become waste and void.” 

This sentence, therefore, does not ne- 
cessarily describe the state of the land 
wien first erected but merely intimates a 
change that may have taken place since it 
was Called into existence. 

Therefore some critics refer the first 
verse to a prior creation, and consider that 
there was a pre-existing earth in a state of 
desolation. In Isaiah xxxiv. 11, and in two 
other instances referred to above, the 
teims are translated confusion and empti- 
ness. They are in fact the very words 
which a Hebrew writer would naturally 
use to express the wreck and ruins of a 
former world,if such an one were supposed 
to have existed. 

As there is no distinction of past, per- 
fect and plu-perfect tenses in Hebrew, we 
are to be governed-solely by the exigency 
of the place in rendering any particular 
word in one of these tenses or the other. 
‘*Was’”’ therefore, in this instance, is more 
correctly translated by ‘‘had been,” or 
perhaps ‘‘had become,” and in consequence 
of changes to which it had become subject 
in the lapse ofages long prior to the per- 
iod now alluded to. In another article 
we shall refer to the Assyrian use of 
thohu. C. H.S. D. 

eee 
THE TEXT OF THE HEBREW BIBLE. 

As both the Old and New Testaments 
were written in ancient languages, and 
transcribed when philological criticism 
hardly existed, the examination and com- 
parison of various editions, with a view to 
obtain the greatest possible purity of text, 
has engaged the atéention of scholars from 
the earliest times. 

When we consider that more than thirty 
thousand various readings have been dis- 
covered, it must be seen that owing to 
careless transcribers there has been a great 
departure from the author's original words. 

Some of the most profound scholars in 
all ages have been engaged in examining 
the different readings and the evidence by 
which they are respectively supported, 
while other scholars have been engaged in 
the interpretation of the meaning of the 
sacred writers. 

All Biblical criticism is based on: 

I. Ancient versions of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures. 

II. Parallels or repeated passages. 

III. Quotations. 
IV. MSS. or written copies. 
V. Critical conjectures. 






From the downfall of the Jewish state, 
A. D. 70, to about the middle of the 11th 
century, more correct information ob- 
tained in regard to the Hebrew text than 
at any other period up to the 18th century. 

It is now universally admitted by all 
Biblical scholars that the text of the Old 
Testament has not come down to us with- 
out mistake. 

The Hebrew language is more susceptible 
of corruption, and any alteration would be 
more detrimental in it than in other lan- 
guages. In English, if a letter be omitted, 
or altered, the mistake can be easily cor- 
rected, because the word thus corrupted 
may have no meaning; but in Hebrew, 
almost every combination of the letters 
forms a new word, so that an alteration of 
even one letter of any description is likely 
to produce a new word and a new meaning. 
Thus, as will be seen by referring 
to the alphabet on another page, Beth and 
Kaph, Gimel and Nun, Daleth and Resh, 
He and Heth, are so like that they were 
easily exchanged. 

Letters, words and sentences were often 
transposed or omitted. The example of 
the omission of a sentence may be found by 
comparing I Chronicles xi. 13, with II 
Samuel xxiii. 9, 10, 11. 

Words were improperly separated into 
two, or two combined into one, as in 
Psalms xlviii. 15, where the text has two 
words meaning wnto death, instead of join- 
ing the two vowels, and making a word 
which is translated forever. 

Space will not permit us to show how 
other variations have occurred owing to 
mistakes of judgment and memory, as well 
as intentivnal errors. 

In the 17th century a vehement contro- 
versy arose regarding the integrity of the 
Hebrew text. This controversy led at 
length to one good result. It led to an ex- 
tensive examination of Hebrew MSS. in 
the next century. Kennicott collated 630; 
De Rossi 751. 

The result of this elaborate investigation 
has been to convince scholars that the 
Masoretic is substantially correct. All 
known codices confirm it; and the oldest 
of the literal versions, as well as the Tar- 
gums of the time of Christ, furnish similar 
satisfactory evidence. 

After the completion of the Talmud, the 
Jewish scholars studied the text of the Bi- 
ble critically, in all its peculiarities, a 
thing which had not been done before. 
Their studies were grammatical, exegetical 
and philological. They were first trans- 
mitted by oral tradition, and afterwards 
written down. Hence the names Maso- 
rah, ‘‘tradition,” and Masoretes as applied 
to the persons engaged in it. They were 
engaged in their labors from the 6th to the 
1ith century. In the Masorah is to be 
found ancient readings belonging to MSS. 
as old as the Christianera. Since the 11th 
century but few alterations of importance 
have been made in the Hebrew text. Such 
was the estimation in which it was held by 
the Jews, that 1t was reckoned the only 
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correct one; and transcribed both for pub- 
lic and private use. 

The first entire copy of the Hebrew Bible 
was first printed in 1488. In 1661 there 
was published in Amsterdam a Hebrew 
Bible edited by Athias. This edition was 
the first in which the verses were marked 
with numbers. 

In 1709 Opitius’ Hebrew Bible, based on 
that of Athias, was printed, and is one of 
the most accurate ever published. The 
laborious editor spent thirty years in its 
preparation. The second edition of Athias 
formed the basis of Van der Hooght’s He- 
brew Bible, published at Amsterdam and 
Utrecht, in 1705. Since that date there 
has been printed many editions of the He- 
brew Bible, the majority of them based 
upon the text of Van der Hooght. 

The Hebrew text from which we make 
our translation is that of Van der Hooght 
edited by Augustus Hahn, and published 
at Leipsic in 1839. 

The most important modern contribution 
towards the formation of a revised text 
that has yet appeared is Dr. Davidson's 
‘Hebrew Text of the Old Testament, re- 
vised from Critical Sources,” published in 
1855. It presents a convenient epitome of 
the more important various readings of the 
MSS. and of the Masorah, with the author- 
ities for them. 

We shall consider the Targums, Septua- 
gint, and Syriac Versions in future articles. 

Cnas. H. 8. Davis. 





ASSYRIOLOGY AND THE BIBLE. 

At the beginning of the present century 
Scripture history and antiquities could only 
be illustrated by the Talmud, and the clas- 
sical writers, whose statements were obvi- 
ously second-hand, and therefore the Old 
Testament history stood alone, as the only 
record of the first ages of the world’s life 
that was worthy of the name of history. 

The secrets of early Egyptian civilization 
are revealed by the labors of Champollion, 
Young, Wilkinson, Lepsius, and Mariette 
Bey. The sacred ruins of Jerusalem and 
Bethlehem, as well as the blasted ities of 
the plain and the rocky defences of Petra, 
are measured and numbered by Robinson, 
and Wilson and Warren. While the mys- 
teries of Troy and Mycene are laid open by 
the researches of Schliemann, and the arts 
and manners of the ancient Cyprians are 
revealed in their tombs, which had been 
closed for more than twenty centuries, 
have been brought to light by the research- 
es of Cesnola. Assyria and Babylonia are 
more abundant in monuments conveying 
information relative to the history of the 
Old Testament, than the longer explored 
and consequently better known land of the 
Pharaohs, the ancient kingdom of Egypt. 

As the buried cities of the Euphrates and 
the Tigris are exhumed by Botta and Lay- 
ard, and Rawlinson, and Loftus, and Op- 
pert, and Smith, and Rassam, we learn 
more from day to day how thoroughly the 
Jewish documents in the Old Testament 
are fortified and illustrated, as regards 


their historical authenticity, by every kin- 
dred discovery, among the records of the 
Eastern nations, especially the peoples of 
the Mesopotamian valley. 

Not less remarkable than the confirma- 
tion of Scriptures furnished by the Meso- 
potamian monuments is the manner of their 
preservation, and their discovery, after 
they had been lost and forgotten so many 
centuries, 

Before the Christian era only the enor- 
mous mounds marked the sites of the cities. 
Uninjured during the vicissitudes of two 
thousand years, these monuments have 
been preserved for a people that could value 
them, for an age that needs them. 


The center of Assyriology is now the 
group of scholars at Leipsic, with Freder- 
ick Delitzsch at their head. France and 
England have also energetic workers in the 
field, and are working on their own inde- 
pendent lines, and the primitive arrow- 
heads are falling thick and fast into Old 
Testament literature, reminding us again 
of what John predicted would follow the 
opening of the first seal, when he that sat 
on the white horse had a bow in his hand, 
and a crown was given unto him, and he 
went forth conquering and to conquer. It 
is quite possible that such a career of con- 
quest is before the mounted champion of 
Assyriology, who, with his quiver full of 
cuneiform darts, has entered the arena of 
Biblical criticism. 

The various Assyrian writings, whether 
Ninevite or Babylonian, are composed of 
arrow-like signs, of diverse length, and 
were apparently derived from still more 
ancient hieroglyphics, whose forms may 
still be recognized in some of them. They 
are easily transcribed in Roman letters, 
which, of course, is not the case with the 
ideographic signs. 

The historical remains of the Assyrians 
are written on clay or terra cotta, and it is 
surprising that they should have survived 
the fury of fire and sword, the cupidity of 
conquerors, and the no less destructive and 
corroding power of time. Many of the 
records are so broken up, that they are in 
some cases divided in over a hundred frag- 
ments; and it is only by collecting and 
joining together the various fragments that 
these ancient texts can be restored. The 
tablets are of all sizes, from one inch long 
to over a foot square, and in consequence 
of the changes which have taken place in 
the ruins, the fragments of the same tablet 
are often scattered widely apart. 

In the royal library at Nineveh there 
were over 10,000 inscribed tablets, includ- 
ing about every subject in ancient litera- 
ture. Many of these are in the British 
Museum, and by far the greatest number 
of the tablets brought from Nineveh belong 
to the age of Assurbanipal, who reigned 
over Assyria B. C. 670, and every copy of 
the Genesis accounts yet found was in- 
scribed during his reign. These remarka- 
ble inscriptions have preserved to us texts 
which show the wonderful advances made 
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by the people of Chaldea before the time 
of Moses. 

One of the most important results yet 
obtained from cuneiform decipherment re- 
late to the Creation, and we shall give an 
account of these in the next number of 
Brita. Cuas. H. S. Davis. 
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DISCOVERY OF AN ASSYRIAN LI- 
BRARY 3,500 YEARS OLD. 


At the annual meeting of the Victoria 
Institute, held in London July 1, a paper 
by Professor Sayce was read, in which was 
given a historical description of what has 
become known in regard to the conquests 
of Amenophis IIL, as shown by the arch- 
ives of his palace, which have only lately 
been discovered, and which the Professor 
went last winter to investigate on the spot. 
Of the tablets and inscriptions, he said: 
“From them we learn that in the fifteenth 
certury before our era—a century before 
the Exodus—active literary intercourse 
was going on throughout the civilized 
world of Western Asia, between Babylon 
and Egypt and the smaller States of Pal- 
estine, of Syria, of Mesopotamia and even 
of Eastern Kappadokia. And this inter- 
course was carried on by means of the 
Babylonian language and the complicated 
Babylonian Script. This implies that all 
over the civilized East, there were libra- 
ries and schools where 'he Babylonian lan- 
guage and literature were taught and 
learned. Babylon appeared to have been 
as much the language of diplomacy and 
cultivated society as French has become in 
modern times, with the difference that, 
whereas it does not take long to learn to 
read French, the cuneiform syllabary re- 
quired years of hard labor and attention 
before it could be acquired. We can now 
understand the meaning of the name of 
the Canaanitish city which stood near He- 
bron, and which seems to have been one 
of the most important of the towns of 
Southern Palestine. Kirjth-Sepher or 
‘Booktown,’ must have been the seat of a 
famous library, consisting mainly, if not 
altogether, as the Tel el-Amarna tablets 
inform us, of clay tablets inscribed with 
cuneiform characters. As the city also 
bore the name of Debir or ‘Sanctuary,’ we 
may conclude that the tablets were stored 
in its chief temple, like the libraries of As- 
syria and Babylonia. It may be that they 
are still lying under the soil awaiting the 
day when the spade of the excavator shall 
restore them to light. The literary influ- 
ence of Babylonia in the age before the 
Israelitish conquest of Palestine explains 
the occurence of the names of Babylonian 
deities among the inhabitants of the West. 
Moses died on the summit of Mount Nebo, 
which received its name from the Baby- 
lonian god of literature, to whom the 
great temple of Borsippa was dedicated; 
and Sinai itself, the mountain of sin, 
testifies to a worship of the Babylonian 
Moon-god, Sin, amid the solitudes of the 
desert. Moloch, or Malik, was a Babylon- 
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ian divinity like Rimmon, the Air-god, 


after whom more than one locality in 
Palestine was named, and Anat, the wife 
of Anu, the Sky-god, gave her name to the 
Palestinian Anab, as well as to Anathoth 
the city of ‘the Anat goddesses.’” 

In a careful reading of the tablets Canon 
Sayce came upon many ancient names and 
incidents known up to the present only 
from their appearance in the Bible. All 
these he carefully described, as well as 
several references in the tablets to the 
Hittites. 

Referring to those who have formed 
opinions as to the non-historical character 
ofthe Pentateuch, Professor Sayce said: 
‘The Tel el-Amarna tablets have already 
overthrown the primary foundation on 


which much of this criticism has been 
built.” 


Professor Sayce closed his paper with a 
peroration as to the duty of searching for 
the rich libraries that must lie buried be- 
neath the sands of Syria and Palestine, a 
matter, the importance of which al- 
ready has been urged in the Victoria In- 
stitute’s Journal. 


ceo 


BIBLE STUDENTS’ LEAGUE. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF THE OHRIST—STUDY 
i; HIS BIRTH. 

Jesus was born in the year of the city of 
Rome 749—. ¢. five years before the be- 
ginning of our era, at Bethlehem, in Judea. 

He derives his descent from David, ac- 
cording to prophecy. Ps. lxxxix; 3 and 4, 
and cx: 1. Comp. Acts ii: 25, 36; Isa. ii: 
1-10; Jer. xxiii: 5, 6; Eze. xxxiv: 23, 24; 
Xxxvii: 24, 25; John vii: 42. 

The first promise of the Messiah was 
given in Gen. iii: 15. Compare Acts xiii: 
23; Gal. iv: 4; and Heb. ii: 16, with John 
xvii: 21, 23. 

Genealogy by Matthew, reckoning down 
from Abraham, i: 1-17. 

Genealogy by Luke, reckoning up to 
Adam, iii: 23-38. 

Genealogy by others, Matt. xii: 23; xiii: 
54-57; xv: 22; xxi: 9; Mark vi: 8, xii: 35, 
87; Acts xiii: 23; Rom. i: 3. 

Christ’s birth as recorded by Matthew, 
i: 18-21, 24, 25. 

Christ’s birth as recorded by Luke, i: 26- 
31, 34, 35, 88, 42-44; ii: 4-7. 

Matthew introduces Jesus as the Son of 
Abraham, the descendant of him whose 
family is blessed among the families of 
mankind; and also, as Son of David, thus 
more definitely assigning him to a branch 
of the Abrahamic race—viz., the family of 
him who, even in the Old Testament, is 
described as the representative of the future 
head of the kingdom of God. 

Both expressions, therefore,point out Je- 
sus as the promised Messiah. 

Notice that Matthew traces the line of 
descent through Solomon; Luke through 
another son of David—Nathan; and that 
the genealogy of Matthew is that of Joseph, 
and the one of Luke is that of Mary. 

Luke, composing his gospel for the use of 
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the Gentiles, would naturally trace the 
genealogy through the line of his only 
known parent, the Virgin Mary, whose 
father, though by some writers called Joa- 
chim, is by others called Eli. 

For confusion of these names compare 2 
Kings, xxiii: 34, with 2 Chron. xxxvi: 4. 

Matthew, writing his gospel for the use 
of the Jews, traced the genealogy through 
Joseph, his reputed father, for the Jews 
never traced the descent through a female. 
Notice the great simplicity and brevity of 
Matthew’s account of the birth of Jesus. 
It assumes that the persons are, in general, 
already known to the readers. 

Notice the more specific record of Luke. 
Compare Luke i: 24, with Matt. ii: 23. 

Notice the extraordinary phenomenon 
of a family table of three times fourteen 
generations, and seventy-five ancestors ex- 
tending through 2,000 or 4,000 yeari, with 
which the Evangelists open the life of 
Christ. 

Observations.—Matthew and Luke wrote 
before the destruction of Jerusalem, when 
the genevlogy of the house of David could 
be copied entire from the public records; 
and adversaries never objected, when Je- 
sus was so frequently hailed as the son of 
David. 

ORITICAL NOTES. 

Jesus, as the proper name of the indi- 
vidual, refers immediately to the Saviour 
only as a historical individual. Christ 
on the other hand is the official name for 
the expected deliverer of Israel. It corre- 
sponds to the Hebrew Anointed, which 
word is used in the Old Testament, some- 
times of kings (1 Sam. xxiv; 6, 10; xxvi. 
16 and elsewhere); sometimes of high 
priests (Lev. iv; 3, 5, 16, and elsewhere) ; 
sometimes of prophets (Psalm cy: 15); be- 
cause all these persons were consecrated to 
their office by the symbolical rite of anoin- 
ting, (see I Kings xix: 16), to intimate 
that for the due discharge of their office, 
they must be endowed with spiritual pow- 
ers.(Compare Isa. lxi: 1 with Luke iv: 18). 
Originally the Saviour was called either 
ho Iesous with reference to his historical 
individuality, or ho Christos, with reference 
to his dignity. 

In Matthew 1:16, we read Jesow ho lego- 
menos Christos. Jesus who is called Christ. 
With the exception of this phrase, Matthew 
almost always uses ho Iesousor ho Christos. 
(see John xvii: 3.) 

Jesus the Christ isa descriptive phrase, 
like John the Baptist. Mat. xxvi: 63; Mark 
viii: 29; xiv: 61: John 1: 20, 25, 41; vi: 69 
vii: 41; x: 24; xi: 27; xx: 81. 

Jesus, the Greek form for Hebrew ‘‘Je- 
hoshua,” contracted to ‘‘Joshua,” is de- 
rived from a Hebrew word signifying ‘‘to 
save.” The term occurs only in the New 
Testament, and though it is not exclusive- 
ly applied to Christ, it should be. See Acts 
vii: 45; Col. iv: 11 and Heb iv: 8, where 
Joshua and not Jesus is the proper render- 
ing, although the two names have origi- 
nally the same meaning. 

In the New Testament, ‘‘Christ” is men- 





tioned in nearly three hundred passages: 


‘Jesus Christ,’’ or “Christ Jesus,” less 
than one hundred tines: ‘Lord Jesus 
Christ” less than fifty times. The word 
‘‘Jesus” is almost always used alone in the 
Gospels, while, in the Acts and Epistles, 
‘Jesus Christ” or ‘‘Lord Jesus Christ” is 
the prevailing expression. 

Mat. i: 1, Birth record. Such is the true 
import of Jdtblos geneseos. Birth Book. 
Ewald. ‘‘Book of the Birth.” Luther. The 
Book of the Generation. A phrase employ- 
ed in the Septuagint. Gen. ii: 4, and v: 1, 
(Compare Gen. vi: 9; xi: 10.) 

Note. In Gen. xxv: 19; xxxvii: 2: it 
came to mean history. Mat. i: 2, Judah, 
as there should be uniformity of proper 
names. Mat. i: 11. Carried away to Babylon. 
Literally, the migration of Babylon. More 
properly ‘‘removal to Babylon,” the com- 
mon objective use of the genitive. In like 
manner ‘‘the way of Egypt,” in Jer. ii : 
18, signifies the way into Egypt. Mat i: 18. 
Espoused. The Septuagint renders the He- 
brew to betroth in Deut. xx: 7, ete. So in 
Revised, Espouse means both to betroth 
and also to marry. 

Mat i: 25, first born son. Nearly all an- 
cient MSS and other authorities read ‘a 
son.” So Revised. According tothis read- 
ing, the address of the angel, the declara- 
tion of the prophet, and the conduct of 
Joseph exactly correspond. 

Mat. ii: 1. Bethlehem. For account of 
Bethlehem, now called Beit-Lahm, see 
Gen. xxxv: 19; Ruth i: 19; 1 Sam. xvii: 
12; 2 Sam ii: 32; xxiii: 14, 15; 2 Chron. 
ix: 6; Mic. v: 2; Mat. ii: 1; Luke ii: 15, 17. 
It is noticed over forty times in the Bible. 
Luke i: 35, The Holy Ghost shall come upon 
thee. Not the Holy Ghost in the theologi- 
cal sense, but the creative power of God. 
Gen. i: 2. 

Power of the Highest shall overshadow thee. 
Revised. Power of the most High, etc. Com- 
pare Mark ix: 7; Exod. xxxiii: 22. 

Luke i:38. Be it unto me. Compare 
the assent of David, 2 Sam. vii: 25. 28. 

Luke 1: 42. Spake out with a loud voice. 
Revised., Lifted up his voice with a loud cry. 
Compare Acts xvi: 28. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Observe in Matthew the orderly group- 
ing of facts. 

The discoveries of our Lord ard the at- 
tending circumstances, v. iv. vii. 

The collection of miracles, viii. ix. 

The arrangement of the parables, xiii. 

The consolotary promises, xxviii: 18. 20. 

Notice the adaptation of his narrative to 
the Jews, which appears in his reference 
to Jewish customs, cities and places, as 
well by his readers, and in the prominency 
which he gives to those particulars of our 
Lord’s history, which were more likely to 
convince the Jews that Jesus was the 
Christ. 

Thus far the following interesting points 
are presented. 

His wonderful birth. 

Wonderful as fulfilling prophecy. 

Its place was foretold. Micah v: 2. 
Its miraculous character was foretold Mat. 
i: 22. 28; Is. vii: 14. 

Wonderful as being the incarnation of 
God. Phil. ii: 6-8; 1 Tim. iii: 15; Rom. 
ix: 6. 
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INTERNATIONAL $, §. LESSON. 
SAUL CHOSEN KING. 


LESSON V, THIRD QUARTER, INTER- 
NATIONAL SERIES, AUG. 4. 





Text of the Lesson, I Sam, ix, 15-27—Com- 
mit to Memory Verses 15-16--Golden 
Text, Prov. viii, 15—Commentary by the 
Rev. D. M. Stearns. 

After the continued and persistent demand 
of the people for a king, that they might be 
like other nations, notwithstanding the de- 
scription of the way their king would treat 
them, Samuel rehearsed in the ears of the 
Lord all the words of the people, and the 
Lord said, ‘‘Hearken unto their voice and 
make them a king” (viii, 21, 22). It would 
then seem that Samuel, having sent every 
one to his city, waited upon the Lord to know 
what next to do and how to find the king. 

15. ‘Now, the Lord had told Samuel in his 
ear a day before Saul came, saying’— The 
revised version says, “The Lord had revealed 
unto Samuel.” 

16, ‘‘To-morrow, about this time, I will 
send thee a man.” Samuel was therefore ex- 
pecting confidently to meet the man whom 
God had selected; just where he should meet 
him and how he would know him he left to 
God, whom he served, but in confidence made 
preparation for him, ‘Thou shalt anoint 
him to be captain (Prince, R. V.) over 
my people Israel.” See in this verse 
and the next one the name “my people” 
repeated four times; think of their treatment 
of Him and yet hear Him say so tenderly 
“my people,” and speak of hearing their cry 
and saving them, Years afterwards He 
says, ‘‘How shall I give thee up, Ephraim?” 
while at the sametime He declares that they 
are bent to backsliding from Him. (Hos. xi, 
%, 8.) tis the same Lord who after His res- 
urrection sent a special message of love to 
Peter, who had denied Him. O, believer, be- 
your God, and draw nearer to Him and behold 
more faithful. 

17. “The Lord said unto him, Behold the 
man!” How beautiful to see Samuel living 
so near to God that God can talk so freely to 
him and make known to him His will so 
easily; we have the mind of God fully re- 
vealed to us in His word and may constantly 
talk to Him in prayer, and hear Him talk to 
us in that word if wereally desire to. As 
Samuel looked upon Saul he saw before him 
a choice and goodly young man, from his 
shoulders and upward higher than any of the 
people (v. 2); but remember that was his 
outward appearance; the state of his heart 
before God was of more importance. All 
prophets, priests and kings in Israel were as 
to their office (not their character) types of 
the greatest prophet and true Priest-King, 
Jesus of Nazareth; and as we read of this 
first king chosen to reign over Israel and hear 
the words ‘‘Behold the man,” we are at once 
carried forward to a day when the God of 
Samuel and of Israel stood in buman form 
before the people for their acceptance or re- 
jection, and the Roman governor said, ‘‘Be- 
the man! Behold your King!” (John xix, 
5, 14) and although then and still rejected He 
shall yet sit on the throne of David and reign 
over the house of Jacob forever and the peo- 
ple shall be all righteous. (Luke i, 32, 33; 
Isa. 1x, 21.) 

18, “Tell me I pray thee where the seer’s 
house is.” A prophet was before time called 
aseer (v. 9); that is, one who sees what na- 
tural eyes cannot see. Saul and his servant 
had given up seeking the asses and were now 
seeking the man of God if perchance he might 
tall them of the lost animals, 


19. ‘I am the seer.” How like this is to 
the reply of Jesus to the woman at the well, 
and to the blind man, ‘I that speak unto thee 
am He,” “Ht is He that talketh with thee.” 
(John iv, 26; ix, 37.) ‘Ye shall eat with me 
today.” How surprised he must have been; 
as much so, perhaps, as Zaccheus, who only 
wanted to see Jesus, but was called down 
from the tree to receive Him into his house. 

20. “Set not thy mind on them; for they 
are found.” If we would consult Him who 
is perfect in knowledge and is always with us 
(Job, xxxvi, 4) we would more readily find 
our lost things. There is nothing too small 
or trifling to tell Him about, for He is inter- 
ested in all that concerns us, and we are com- 
manded to be careful or anxious about noth- 
ing, but in everything to make our requests 
known to God with thanksgiving that thus 
we may enjoy the peace of God (Phil. iv, 6, 
%). “On whom is all the desire of Israel?” 
In saying that the desire of all Israel was to 
Him and His Father’s house, He said what 
was true as God saw it, for Israel] as yet knew 
not who would be king. 

21. ‘‘A Benjamite, * * * smallest of the 
tribes, * * * my family the least of all the 
families.” Benjamin, since the slaughter of 
Judg. xx, 46-48, was literally the smallest of 
the tribes in point of numbers, and it may 
have been in the same respect that Saul’s 
family was also the least, for his father is 
said in verse 1 to have been a mighty man of 
power or substance, 

22-24. “So Saul did not eat with Samuel 
that day.” What a day of surprises for 
Saul! Samuel expects him, speaks to him of 
a high place in Israel, invites him to a 
feast, gives him the chief place at the feast, 
and the chief portion of the feast, a portion 
specially reserved for him, while all that Saul 
had in view when hecame to Samuel was 
that he might recover the lost asses of his fa- 
ther. How msny people are today intent 
upon earthly things, thinking of nothing 
higher, while there is a feast and a kingdom 
and great honor awaiting them, of which 
they are utterly ignorant. The difference is 
that their enjoyment of this feast and honor 
depends upon their being invited and accept- 
ing the invitation. 

25. ‘Samuel communed with Saul upon the 
top of the house.” This was after the feast 
when they were come down from the high 
place into the city, and Saul and Samuel 
were alone. We are not left in ignorance as 
to the subject of their conversation, for chap- 
ter x, 16, implies that the communion was 
concerning the Kingdom. When the real 
King came, of whom all good kings were as 
to their office, a type, He was always speak- 
ing of the Kingdom, and during the forty 
days after His resurrection, when He ap- 
peared many times to his disciples, He was 
speaking of the things pertaining to the 
Kingdom of God (Acts i, 3). When that 
Kingdom comes, Israel shall be the center, 
Jerusalem the throne of Jehovah, and all na- 
tions of the earth shall go up from year to 
year to worship the King, the Lord of Hosts 
at Jerusalem. 

26. “Up, that I may send thee away.” So 
spake Samuel to Saul, very early next morn- 
ing. Just asthe three apostles had soon to 
come down from the Mount of Transfigura- 
tion where they would fain have remained, 
so Saul must go forth from this holy place 
and return to take up fora little season the 
ordinary affairs of life. Though by faith in 
Christ Jesus we are now children of God and 
joint heirs with Christ, seated with Christ in 
the heavenlies (Rom. viii, 17; Eph. ii, 6), yet 
we must go forth day by day into the ordi- 
nary affairs of life, there to glorify God 
while we wait for the kingdom. If we sin- 
cerely desire above all things the glory of 
God, there is one sentence in the words ef 
Samuel to Saul which ought to be a great 
comfort and rest to us, and I can truly say it 
has been to me; it is, ‘‘Do as occasion serve 
thee, for God is with thee.” (Chap. x, 7.) 


SAMUEL'S LAST ADDRESS. 


LESSON Vi, THIRD QUARTER, INTER- 
NATIONAL SERIES, AUG. 11. 


Text of the Lesson, I Sam. xii, 1-15—Com- 
mit to Memory Verses 14-15—Golden 
Text, I Sam. xii, 24—Commentary by 
the Rev. D. M. Stearns. 


After the servant passed on leaving Saul 
and Samuel alone, Samuel took a vial of oil 
and anointed Saul captain over the Lord’s in- 
heritance, at the same time telling him of 
several events which would happen to him as 
he returned home; all of which signs came te 
pass that day. 

1, “And Samuel said unto all Israel.” The 
place of today’s lesson is Gilgal, the first 
camping ground of Israel in the promised 
land, after they crossed the Jordan, where 
the twelve stones from Jordan were set up, 
the people circumcised and the reproach of 
Egypt rolled away, the passover kept, and 
Joshua’s headquarters from which he set out 
and to which he returned as he subdued the 
land; where, also, they had just now been 
offering sacrifice and renewing the kingdom. 
(Chap. xi, 14, 15.) This election of a king 
being a rejection of God (chap. x, 19) and a 
new departure in their history, may be the 
reason why Gilgal was selected rather than 
Shiloh or Kirjath-jearim, where the taber- 
nacle and ark of the covenant were. 

2. ‘And now, behold, the king walketh be- 
fore you.” When Samuel says in the first 
verse that he had hearkened unto their voice 
and made them a king he was speaking as 
God’s representative, for in verse 13 he says, 
“The Lord hath set aking over you;” and 
whatever Samuel did he did as God’s servant 
and as in His sight; if the new king would do 
likewise all might yet be well. 

8. ‘Witness against me before the Lord.” 
With all his life from his youth up lived be- 
fore the people, he now asks them to testify 
if they have ever known him to defraud, or 
oppress, or take a bribe. 

4. “Thou hast not defrauded us, nor op- 
pressed us, neither hast thou taken aught of 
any man’s hand.” Surely here is a righteous 
man, one against whom, like Daniel, they 
could find none occasion nor fault; for as 
much as he was faithful, neither was there 
any error of fault found in him (Dan. vi, 4). 

5. “The Lord is witness against you.” 
Their testimony to Samuel’s faithfulness was 
their own condemnation; his faithfulness tes- 
tified against their unfaithfulness; their ac- 
knowledgment of his righteousness was their 
own evidence against their unrighteousness; 
to believe God is to condemn self. 

6. “‘Itis the Lord that advanced (appointed, 
R. V.) Moses and Aaron, and that brought 
your fathers up out of the land of Egypt.” 
Samuel would now keep them face to face 
with God and remind them of His love to 
them and His gracious dealings with them. 

%. ‘‘Now, therefore, stand still, that I may 
reason with you before the Lord of all the 
righteous acts of the Lord.” Or as in verse 
24, consider how great things he hath done 
for you, and therefore fear the Lord, and 
serve him in truth with all your heart. 

8. ‘*Your fathers cried unto the Lord, then 
the Lord sent Moses and Aaron.” Samuel 
reminds them first how God heard the cry 
from the iron furnace of Egypt and delivered 
them and brought them into the land of 
Canaan. This great deliverance from cruel 
bondage and gift of a land flowing with milk 
and honey ought to have been enough to bind 
them forever to such a deliverer in the most 
loving and grateful service, but alas for hu- 
man ingratitude; and are not Christians to-. 
day just as bad, when so many who profess 
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# have received the forgiveness of sihs and 
deliverance from the bondage of Satan seem 
so ungrateful that, instead of serving the 
Lord constantly and wholly, they do not even 
seem to acknowledge Him as their Lord, or 
think their deliverance worth mentioning. 

9-11. “They forgat the Lord their God; 
* * * they cried unto the Lord; * * * 
the Lord sent and delivered.” This covers 
the history of the nation for about 450 years, 
or from the first of the: judges until Samuel 
(Acts xiii, 20), when, notwithstanding their 
oft repeated transgressions, forsakings and 
idolatry, as soon as they truly repented and 
cried unto the Lord, He sent them judges 
who delivered them and caused them todwell 
in safety. Howsad that they should forsake, 
forget and grieve such a gracious God, but 
how wonderful that He should again and 
again forgive them and shower His mercies 
upon them. 

12, 18. ‘‘Now therefore behold the king 
whom ye have chosen, whom ye have de- 
sired.” God had given them the desire of 
their hearts and they now had a king like 
other nations, but it was on their part a de- 
parture from a sole r@iance upon God, and a 
putting of a man in His place. The same sin 
is manifest now when the people of God in 
any way lean on an arm of flesh rather than 
on the almighty arm of the unseen but ever 
present Lord Jesus Christ. Ask yourself, 
dear reader, which you in your experience 
prefer, some one or something seen and 
tangible, or the unseen God and His sure 
promises. If Jesus is to you in reality the 
friend whom you sing about and in whom 
you find more than enough to supply your 
every need then you must be in the eyes of 
many a very peculiar person, but I have no 
doubt a very happy person and a great bless- 
ing tomany. Isitso, and are you content 
to have the Lord alone as your Lord, your 
portion, all your desire? Or while bearing 
His Name as one of His redeemed have you 
chosen some other Lord to have dominion 
over you, so that you may be like other peo- 
ple? Are you asa professing Christian ever 
found a slave to the theatre, the opera, the 
card table or to any worldly fashion or folly 
or besetting sin? If so you cannot find fault 
with Israel for choosing a king instead of 
Jehovah, and you had better remember that 
“To whom ye yield yourselves servants to 
obey, his servants ye are to whom ye obey.” 
(Rom. vi, 16.) 

14, 15. “Continue following the Lord your 
God.” Although they have sinned, and God 
has given them their desire, yet here is a 
way of blessing stillleft to them. If they 
and their king will fear the Lord as Samuel 
did, and serve Him and obey His voice, and 
not rebel against Him, then the band of the 
Lord will still be upon them for good; but if 
not, His hand will be against them as in the 
days of the judges. They had done wickedly 
in asking a king, ay Samuel encour 
therm to return tothe Lord and serve 
with the whole heart, not turning aside after 
vain things which cannot profit; and if they 
will do this he assures them that he will not 
cease to pray for them, but will teach them 
the good and the right way; but otherwise 
they shall be consumed. (See vs. 16-25.) 
Jehovah must and will be magnified, either 
in blessings upon an obedient people or in 
judgment upon the unbelieving. The 
day is coming when ail His enemies 
shall be subdued, everything exalted against 
Him brought low, and the Lord alone ex- 
alted in that day. (Isa. ii,11,17.) If weare 
now children of God by faith in Christ Jesus 
and would antedate the joys of the kingdom, 
let us resolutely turn aside from all vain 
things which cannot profit, and serve the 

in truth with all our hearts. Let not 
the question concerning this or that be, ‘‘Is 
there any harm in it?” but rather, ‘‘Is there 
any profit in it,and will it tend to i 
my Saviour?” If not, it is a vain thing, and 
the child of God, who knows no king but 
Jesus, has no time for things unprofitable. 

—— + oo 
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THE LORD REJECTS SAUL. 


LESSON Vil, THIRD QUARTER, IN- 
TERNATIONAL SERIES, AUG. 18. 


Text of the Lesson, I Sam. xv, 10-23—Com- 
mit Verses 22, 23—Golden Text, I Sam. 
xv, %3—Commentary by the Rev. D. M. 
Stearns. 


® 

The intervening chapters between this les- 
son and the last one are chiefly occupied with 
Saul’s first victories over the Philistines, and 
also over the Moabites, Ammonites and 
Edomites; but there is a sad statement con- 
cerning Saul, and a precious one concerning 
Jonathan, his son, to each of which we ought 
to give good heed for our own profit. The 
first refers to Saul’s foolish conduct and diso- 
bedience in the matter of the sacrifice (chap. 
xiii, 8-14), which brought from Samuel the 
message, ‘‘Now thy kingdom shall not con- 
tinue; the Lord hath sought Him a man 
after his own heart;” the second is the noble 
conduct.of Jonathan and his armor bearer 
and the good word, ‘‘There is no restraint to 
the Lord to save by many or by few.” We 
may, if we will, be men and women after 
God’s own heart, and daily profit by the good 
word of Jonathan. The lesson togay is the 
story of Saul’s disobedience in the matter of 
the Amalekites. 

10. ‘Tien came the word of the Lord unto 
Samuel.” Saul’s orders were, ‘‘Go and smite 
Amalek, and utterly destroy all that they 
have” (v. 3); but he saved Agag the king 
alive, and spared the best of the sheep and 
oxen (v. 9). Thus, as in the matter of the 
sacrifice already referred to, he did what 
seemed right to himself, acting upon his own 
judgment rather than the express command 
of God. 

11. “It repenteth me that I have set up 
Saul to be king.” So in verse 35 “the Lord 
repented that He had made Saul king over 
Israel;” and yet in verse 29 it is written, ‘‘The 
strength of Israel will not lie or repent, for 
He is not aman that He should repent.” 
Compare also Num. xxiii, 19; Ps.cx,4. Now 
the question is how to reconcile these appar- 
ent contradictions, for the contradiction is 
only seeming, not real. We must first get 
firm ground on which to stand, and we have 
it in the fact that a God of Truth (Isa. lxv, 
16) cannot lie; and a God to whomall His 
works are known from the beginning of the 
world (Acts xv, 18) cannot possibly make a 
mistake or be sorry for anything He has 
done. Even the treatment of Jesus by Herod, 
Pilate, the Gentiles and Israel was only what 
God had determined before to be done (Acts 
iv, 27, 28), but that did not lessen the guilt 
of Herod and the others. God certainly 
knew beforehand just how Saul would turn 
out, how long He would have to bear with 
him, and just when He would set him aside 
and put,David in his place. When God in 
His infinite wisdom, doing what He always 
knew that He would do, seems to us to change 
His mind and do anew thing, He is said in 
Scripture to repent; man, on the other hand, 
repents when he actually does ¢hange his 
mind, and does what he had not intended be- 
fore to do. 

“Tt grieved Samuel, and he cried unto the 
Lord all night.” Moses and Samuel stand 
before us in the Scriptures as two men whose 
hearts are one with God on behalf of Israel, 
and the power of their pleading is referred to 
in Jer. xv, 1. Let us remember that God has 
His mark upon those who sigh and cry be- 
cause of the sins and abominations of Chris- 
tians. (Ezek. ix, 4.) 

12. “Saul came to Carmel, and, behold, he 
set him upa place.” The Revised Version says 


heset up amonument, It seems to have been, 
like Absalom’s place (II Sam. xviii, 18), a pil- 
lar rather for his own glory than the glory 
of God, rather to commemorate his own 
name than the name of Jehovah. 

18. ‘‘Blessed be thou of the Lord: I have 
performed the commandment of the Lord.” 
This was Saul’s greeting when Samuel came 
to him: ifin the previous verse we see his 
vanity, surely here we sée hypocrisy. This 
is acovering of sin which cannot prosper, 
reminding us of the people pure in their own 
eyes, yet not washed from their filthiness. 

14. ‘*‘What meaneth then this bleating of the 
sheep, * * * and the lowing of the oxen?” All 
things are naked and open to the eyes of Him 
with whom we have to do; and from Him 
who searcheth heart and veins no secrets can 
be hid. All sin will be sure to find us out 
sooner or later, unless confessed, forsaken 
or forgiven (Heb. iv, 13; Num. xxxii, 23). 

15. “The people spared the best of the 
sheep and of the oxen, to sacrifice unto the 
Lord thy God.” Being cornered, as we say, 
he now puts the blame on the people, yet 
seeks to justify them by saying it was for the 
Lord, but his heart is somewhat shown in his 
saying, the Lord thy God, instead of ‘‘the 
Lord our God.” Itis evident that Saul did 
not know the Lord, he did not understand 
that the Lord wants nothing that belongs to 
His enemies. 

16. “Stay, and I will tell thee what the 
Lord hath said to me this night.” Blessed 
Samuel who talked with God and with whom 
God talked, who sought only to know the 
mind of God and do it; when he came to die 
it would not be a very great change for him, 
for he had from his youth lived with God 
and served Him. Why should we not in our 
daily life thus walk with God, careful above 
all things to know what He hath said, that 
we may believe it and do it. 

17. “‘When little in thine own sight, * * 
* the Lord anointed thee king over Israel.” 
Had Saul only continued little in his own 
sight and sought to be great in the eyes of 
the Lord who had exalted him, all would 
have been well, but he forgot the Lord and 
thought more of Saul and his deeds. 

18. ‘The Lord sent thee on a journey, and 
said, Go, and utterly destroy the sinners the 
Amalekites.” Saul was not required to give 
his opinion, or make any suggestions, but 
only to do as he was told. Jesus, who loved 
to say that the Father sent him, could also 
say, “Ido always those things that please 
Him” (John viii, 16, 18, 26, 29); and He says 
to the Father concerning us: ‘‘As Thou hast 
sent me into the world, even so have I also 
sent them into the world” (John xvii, 18); 
but our commission instead of being, ‘‘Go, 
destroy, fight against,” is ‘Go ye into all the 
world, and preach the gospel to every crea- 
ture.” (Mark xvi, 15.) 

19. “Thou didst not obey the voice of the 
Lord, * * * but didst evil in the sight of 
the Lord.” It seems hard for some people to 
realize that God sees all their actions, and 
even tlie motives for their actions, and no- 
tices @ll things; yet it is written that ‘‘The 
pes of man are before the eyes of the Lord, 
and He pondereth all his goings;” and again: 
“The eyes of the Lord are in every place, 
beholding the evil and the good.” 

20. ‘‘Yea, I have obeyed the voice of the 
Lord and have gone the way which the Lord 
sent me.” Still justifying himself, and re- 
fusing to humble himself before God; maki 
out that Samuel was wrong and that G 
was mistaken, and that he alone was right; 
insisting that his view of the case was the 
correct one, and that in doing as he did he 
had indeed obeyed God. 

21. Wd ae le took of the spoil, * * * 
things which should have been utterly de- 
stroyed.” It issometimes easier to see the 
sins of others than toseeourown. He had 
previously said that it was the ple who 
a the best of the sheep and oxen, but 

t they had spared them for a good end, 
making the end to justify the deed; now 
he confesses that the di on the ples 
part was wrong and that sheep and oxen 
should Lmve been utterly destroyed. 
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DAVID IS ANOINTED KING. 


LESSON Vill, THIRD QUARTER, IN- 
TERNATIONAL SERIES, AUG. 25. 


Text of the Leason, I Sam. xvi, 1-13—Com- 
mit Verses ~1-13—Golden Text, I Sam, 
xvi, 7—Commentary by the Rev. D. M. 
Stearns. 


1, “‘And the Lord said unto Samuel, How 
long wilt.thou mourn for Saul, seeing I have 
rejected him from reigning over Israel.” So 
difficult is it for us to side with God, regard- 
less of our own thoughts or feelings or prefer- 
ences, that even the great and good Samuel 
is here seen clinging in his heart (for he went 
not near him, chap, xv, 35) to Saul after the 
Lord had rejected him. We must remember 
that the Lord did not reject Saul until Saul 
had persistently rejected and disobeyed the 
Lord (chaps. xiii, 13, 14; xv, 26), so that Saul 
had no one to blame but himself for the loss 
of his position. 

“T will send thee to Jesse, the Bethlehem- 
ite, for I have provided me a king among his 
sons.” Soitis written in the Psalms, ‘‘He 
chose David also His servant, and took him 
from the sheepfolds;” and again, ‘‘I have 
found David my servant; with my holy oil 
have [anointed him.” (Ps. lxxviii, 70; lxxxix, 
20.) ‘Promotion cometh neither from the 
east, nor ftom the west, nor from the south, 
but God is the judge; He putteth down one 
and setteth up another.” (Ps, lxxv, 6.) Let 
the children tell how Bethlelfem (the house of 
bread) had already become famous in Bible 
history in connection with Rachel and Ben- 
jamin, Boaz and Ruth; and let the older 
scholars ponder the deep things in these inci- 
dents. 

2. “How can I go? If Saul hear it, he will 
kill me.” This does not sound like the utter- 
ance of a faithful, fearless follower of the 
Lord Godof Hosts. It might be said toSam- 
uel, ‘‘Who art thou that thou shouldest be 
afraid of a man that shall die, * * * and 
forgettest the Lord thy Maker?” (Isa. li, 12, 
13.) 

3. “I willshow thee what thou shalt do; 
and thou shalt anoint unto Me him whom I 
name unto thee.” The servant of the Lord 
has only to move forward calmly and in per- 
fect confidence in his captain and heis always 
promised sure guidance, ‘‘I will instruct thee 
and teach thee in the way which thou shalt 
go.” ‘Thine ears shall hear a word behind 
thee saying, this is the way.” ‘“‘It shall be 
told thee what thou must do.” ‘It shall be 
given you what ye shall speak.” (Ps, xxxii, 
8; Isa, xxx, 21; Acts ix, 6; Matt. x, 19.) 

4, “‘And Samuel did that which the Lord 
spake.” This is now as it should be, the word 
of the Lord prevails, and the servant is sim- 
ply obedient and comes to Bethlehem leaving 
God to carry out His own plans and manage 
His own affairs in His own wise way. When 
we are thus passive and also obedient in His 
hands, all will be well and His purpose un- 
hindered. ‘The elders of the town trem- 
bled.” Here is another indication of lack of 
fellowship with God, for if their hearts were 
right and their conduct right there would 
have been rejoicing instead of trembling at a 
visit from the Lord’s servant; but probably 
they, too, were clinging to the disobedient 
king. God is the God of Peace, and Jesus 
the Prince of Peace; it is only where there is 
persistent enmity to God that there is need 
for a sword instead of peace, 

5..“‘I am come to saerifice unto the Lord.” 
He uses the very words which he was told to 
use (v. 2), and that is always the right thing 
to do. Jesus Himself said only what the 
Father told Him (John xii, 49); Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel were to speak only the Lord’s words 


(Jer. i, 7-9; Ezek. iii, 4, 10,11, 17); and when 
we as messengers of the Lord confine our- 
selves to the Lord’s message, rather than give 
our thoughts about it, surely we shall be most 
pleasing to Him. 

6, 7. ‘The Lord looketh on the heart.” As 
the first of Jesse’s sons stood before Samuel, 
there was something about him which caused 
Samuel to think that he was the Lord’s an- 
ointed; but how solemn the word of the Lord, 
“T have refused him.” Let us again repeat 
that in the matter of salvation the Lord re- 
fuses none who come to Him; but this isa 
matter of special service, and it is not stature 
nor a fair countenance He seeks, but a heart 
right with Himself, ‘‘a man after his own 
heart” (chap. xiii, 14). 

8-10. ‘‘Jesse made seven of his sons to pass 
before Samuel; and Samuel said unto Jesse, 
the Lord hath not chosen these.” Here, 
then, isan apparent failure; the Lord had 
said to Samuel that He had provided a king 
from among Jesse’s sons, and yet here are all 
the sons whom Jesse had thought it necessary 
to bring; and for this special service, this 
place of honor, all are set aside, the right 
man has not appeared. God’s thoughts and 
ways are as much higher than ours as heaven 
is higher than earth; and how few seem to 
— Ilisthoughts or understand His coun- 
sel, 

11. “Send and fetch him, for we will not 
sit dovsn till he come hither.” So everything 
has to stand still till the slighted son is 
brought. In reply to Samuel’s question as to 
whether these seven were all his sons Jesse 
replied that the youngest was at home keep- 
ing the sheep, and it was for him that they 
were now sending and waiting. If we judge 
from chap. xvii, 28, it would seem that some 
of David’s older brothers did not accept cheer- 
fully their being rejected, nor did they soon 
forget it, but were jealous of him. Only the 
grace of God, and abundance of it, can enable 
us toact upon the precepts, “In honor pre- 
ferring one another,” and ‘In loneliness of 
mind let each esteem other better than them- 
selves.” (Rom.'xii, 10; Phil. ii, 3.) But inas- 
much as His grace is snfficient for us, and He 
would have us do it, let us aim at it and rely 
upon him for the sufficient grace. We are 
not told whether David took kindly to being 
left at home that day to keep the sheep, but 
we may hope that he did, for a spirit of meek- 
ness seems to characterize him. But there is 
one great lesson here which I wish that all 
might lay to heart, and that is, that if we 
meekly and fully follow the Lord, and rely 
upon Him, He will always get us where He 
wants us, and where He does not want us, of 
course, we will not want to be. Remember- 
ing this will enable us to live above all real 
or fancied slights from others aid keep us in 
His own place. Two or three precepts which 
cover this point will be found in Ps, «xxvii, 
4-7; Prov. xvi, 3; Phil. iv, 6, 7. 

12, ‘‘And hesent, and broughthimin, * * * 
and the Lord said, Arise, anoint him; for 
this is he.” As we are thus for the first time 

rsonally introduced to David, the son of 

esse, the history of whose kingdom, past 
and future, fills so muchof Scripture, and 
with whom we expect to be somewhat in- 
timately associated when Jesus, the son of 
David, who is also the church’s Bridegroom, 
shall sit on David’s throne, we can only stand 
and gaze upon this ruddy, good looking young 
man and wonder at the grace of God in 
choosing a mortal man for such a glorious 
immortal future; and then turning to our 
own souls we would say: O, my soul, see that 
that thou dost never cease to adore, and cry 
aloud the praises of Him, whose grace has 
called you, passing by so many others, to be 
a king-priest unto God, washing you in His 
own precious blood, 

13. ‘*Then Samyel took the horn of oil and 
anointed him in the midst of his brethren.” 
He was afterwards, at Hebron, andinted king 
over the house of Judah, and somewhat later 
at the satre place, anointed king over all 
Israel. (I] Sam. ii, 4; v, 1-5.) 


DAVID SLAYS GOLIATH. © 


LESSON IX, THIRD QUARTER, IN- 
TERNATICNAY SERIES, SEPT. 1. 


Text of the Lesson, I Sam. xvii, 32-52. 
Commit Verses 45, 46 Golden Text, 
Rom. viii, 31—Commentary by the Rev. 
D. M. Stearns. 


After the spirit of the Lord came mightily 
upon David, as we learned in last week’s Jes- 
son, the spirit of the Lord departed from 
Saul, and an evil spirit from the Lord 
troubled him (chap. xvi, 14); and that evil 
spirit is mentioned five times in the closing 
verses of the chapter, as well as in chaps, 
xviii, 10; xix,9, Saul, having refused to 
obey God and follow Him, is simply left by 
God to the guidance of the one whom he pre- 
ferred. In II Thess. ii, 8-12, it is written that 
when people refuse to receive the truth God 
will send them strong delusion; or, in other 
words, leave them to the delusions and lies 
which they have preferred to the truth, The 
only safety is to hear His voice. 

82. ‘‘And David said to Saul, Let no man’s 
heart fail because of him.” The armies of 
Israel and of the Philistines were in battle 
array upon two mountains facing each other, 
and between them lay a valley; for forty 
days, morning and evening, Goliath the 
giant, the champion of the Philistines, stood 
and cried for some man of Israel to come and 
fight with him, saying, If he kill me we will 
be your servants, and if I kill him you will be 
our servants. Thus he defied or reproached 
the armies of Israel, and inasmuch as he was 
aman over nine feet high, his coat of mail 
weighing over 150 pounds, and the head of 
his spear about twenty pounds, no man in 
Israel was willing to try battle with him. 

83. ‘And Saul said to David, Thou art not 
able.” Saul, like all his soldiers, saw only 
with his natural eyes, and looking upon 
David’s youth and apparent inexperience in 
matters of war, said: Thou art but a youth, 
while this Philistine is a man of war from his 
youth, and therefore thou art not able to go 
against him to fight with him. In Saul’s 
eyes it was simply a question of man against 
man, and so it seemed to be in the eyes of all 
Israel, and the God of Israel, the Lord God 
of Hosts, was not thought of, much less relied 
upon. How could a people whose history 
from their very beginning was so full of the 
mighty power of God on their behalf ever 
forget Him or fail to trust in Him? 

34-36. “He hath defied the armies of the 
Living God.” The Living God was to David 
a far greater reality than this mass of defiant 
and blaspheming flesh and blood. 

37. “The Lord that delivered me, * * * 
will deliver me.” This sounds like the great 
apostle to the Gentiles when he said “I was 
delivered out of the mouth of the lion; and 
the Lord shall deliver me from every evil 
work, and will preserve me unto His heavenly 
kingdom.” II Tim. iv, 17, 18 It was the 
same spirit in each, and probably Paul learned 
the secret from David. What simple con- 
fidence in God, what grand assurance; and 
yet so many Christians cannot get beyond 
‘T hope it is well with me,” “I trust I am a 
child of God.” Why not come out clearly 
and say “I believe God,” “I know whomI 
have believed and am persuaded that He is 
able to keep that which I have committed 
unto Him against that day.” 

88, 39. “‘And David said, I cannot go with 
these; for I have not proved them.” When 
Saul saw the grand confidence of David in 
the Living God, he said, “‘Go, and the Lord 
be with thee;” then he armed David with his 
armor and David assayed to go, but he was 
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giad to put it off, for he had not been accus- 
tomed to rely upon such helps. He knew 
God, but he did not know the use of man’s 
devices for safety and self defense. He had 
no armor but the presence of God when he 
slew the lion and the bear, and he would gc 
now with the same. 

41-44. “‘When the Philistine looked about 
and saw David he disdained him.” So the 
flesh always despises the Spirit, just as Ish- 
mael mocked Isaac, but the flesh shall be con- 
quered and the Spirit will prevail. 

45. *‘Thou comest with sword, spear and 
shield; but I come in the name of the Lord 
of Hosts, the God of the armies of Israel, 
whom thou hast defied.” Goliath represent- 
ed simply himself and his own power and 
skill; but David thought nothing of himself; 
he represented the Lord of Hosts, the God of 
Israel, and the question was not what could 
David do, but what could He do in whose 
name David went forth. 

46. “That all the earth may know that 
there isa God in Israel.” David says what 
God will do, and that through him as the in- 
strument, but the object will be to honor 
God and not David. Now the Lord searcheth 
all hearts and understandeth all the imagina- 
tions of the thoughts; He weigheth our ac- 
tions, our spirits and our paths (I Chron. 
xxviii, 9; I Sam. ii, 3; Prov. xvi, 2; Isa. 
xxvi, 7); and He sees whéther in our inmost 
souls we are seeking to make Him known or 
whether there is also quite a large desire tc 
make ourselves known. Had there been in 
David's heart any desire for his own fame he 
could not have gone forward so confidently. 

47. ‘‘ATl this assembly shall know that the 
Lord saveth not with sword and spear: for 
the battle is the Lord’s, and He will give you 
into our hands.” See how David is nothing 
and God is everything; it is Paul’s cry, **Not 
I, but Christ;” *‘Not I, but the Grace of God” 
(Gal. ii, 20; I Cor. xv, 10). Notice also that 
not only shall Israel know, but all the earth 
shall know that Jehovah is the God and de- 
liverer of Israel. When the true David, Is- 
rael’s Messiah, shall in the last days over- 
throw a greater Goliath, even the Antichrist, 
then shall Israel know that Jesus, so long 
despised, is their own Messiah and Saviour; 
and all the earth shall know that the God of 
Israel is the only Living and True God. If we 
as Christians woald daily remember that the 
battle of our life is the Lord’s and let Him 
fight for us, what victory over our enemies 
we would have and what glory there would 
be to God. It is as true of every child of 
God as it was of Israel, concerning all things 
with which we have to contend that “the 
battle is the Lord’s.” 

48, 49. ‘‘David hasted, and ran toward the 
army to meet the Philistine.” Many thou- 
sands of Israel and many thousands of the 
Philistines are watching the stripling and the 
giant as they go forth to meet each other in 
deadly conflict and to decide the fate of thesa 
nations. If the armies heard the conversa- 
tion of the twoit must have been that the 
faith of some in Israel was strengthened by 
the grand words of David and his unearthly 
courage in going forth unarmed to meet the 
man who for fo;ty days had made all their 
hearts to tremble; while on the part of the 
Philistines the jeering of their champion 
must have been re-echoed by thousands. 
What a moment of intensest interest itis as 
David now runs to meet his enemy, and as 
he does so sends with deadly aim, and more 
than human power, a stone from his well 
tried sling. In an instant the giant falls upon 
his face to the earth, the stone having sunk 
into his forehead. Where is now hisstrength 
or the power of his gods in whose name he 
had cursed David? He has ceased to reproach 
the God of Israel, his tongue is silent in 
death. God could have done it as easily 
without David's help, but He chose thus to 
ae His servant who delighted to honor 

2. 
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THE HEBREW LANGUAGE. 


In the early history of Harvard College, 
no one could receive his first degree unless 
he was able to render the original of the 
Old and New Testaments into the Latin 
tongue, and Hebrew was then printed 
without vowel points. 

The idea, so prevalent, that Hebrew is a 
difficult language to learn, is entirely 
wrong. Nor is it the dry and uninteresting 
study which so many imagine it tobe. A 
critical knowledge can be obtained of the 
language in one-half the time necessary to 
obtain a knowledge of Latin or Greek, or 
even of German. 

The Hebrew language has, in all, about 
7,000 words, and of these 1,000 occur in 
the Old Testament over twenty-five times 
each. 

The Hebrew grammar has but one form 
of the relative pronoun in all cases, num- 
bers and genders; but three forms for the 
demonstrative pronoun. The possible ver- 
bal forms are about 300 as compared 
with the 1,200 found in Greek. It has 
practically no declension. 

Nearly ajl the fundamental roots may be 
found in five hundred and sixty-four 
verses of the book of Psalms. It is true 
that there are successful ministers who 
know nothing of Hebrew; and that many a 
one, if he should attempt to look out his 
text in the Old Testament in the original, 
would acknowledge with Henry Ward 
Beecher, that it would take him most of 
the week to ascertain what it was. 

There have been many accomplished 
Hebraists who have been self-taught. 
Julia E. Smith, cf Wethersfield, when 
over seventy years of age, translated the 
whole Bibie into English in one year and 
seven months, having no other helps than 
a Hebrew and Greek grammar and dic- 
tionary. 

A book on “The Proper Names of the 
Old Testament,” arranged alphabetically 
from the original texts, has been published 
in England by a lady, who undertook the 
work as a means of making the study of 
Hebrew more profitable and interesting to 
herself. 

Dr. J. W. Etheridge says that his daugh- 
ter began to learn Hebrew when five years 
of age, more in the way of a little pleasant 
occasional pastime than as a task; and that 
in time she learned to read the Hebrew 
Bible with ease, and this without at all in- 
terfering with her other school studies. 

Who suspects that the words myrrh, cin- 
namon, cassia, sack, cane, camel, cherub, 
seraph, cabalistic, shibboleth, satanic, jot, 
jubilee, babel, are pure Hebrew, as well as 
amen, hallelujah, hosanna, selah, etc.? 

Chebal is Hebrew for line, loop, cord, 
from whence our English cable. Mook is 
Hebrew for to deride, whence our English 
mock. Metil, a forged or wrought bar of 
iron, from whence metal. From the He- 
brew sud, to whitewash, comes the Turk- 
ish sud, milk, and our English soapsuds. 
These are compounds of the Hebrew Ad, 
father, such as abbot, abbess, abbey; of 
Beth, house, like Bethel, house of God, 
Bethlehem, house of bread, Bethesda, 
house of mercy, Bethsaida, house of fish, 
Bethany, house of dates; of 7, God, as 
Elisha, Elijah, Elizabeth, and also Samuel, 
Lemuel, Daniel, Ezekiel, Joel, etc. ; of Jah, 
Jehovah, as Josiah, Jeremiah, Isaiah, Nehe- 
miah, and others. 





Persons unacquainted with Hebrew are 
not aware that the words in the Bible 
which are translated fool, peace, name, 
wisdom, soul, hell, etc., stand repeatedly 
for something very different in the original. 

In Genesis iii. 8, we read, ‘‘And the 
heard the voice of the Lord God walking,” 
when it is the “sound of footsteps” that is 
meant. In Genesis iv. 15, it ts recorded 
that ‘‘the Lord set a mark upon Cain,” im- 
plying some brand-mark which was stamp- 
ed upon him as a disgrace; whereas the 
preposition should be translated “for,” and 
the context shows that this sign was given 
for his benefit, in order that he might not 
be killed. 

Many more mistranslations we shall re- 
fer to when we reach them in our interlin- 
ear transliteration. 

hoe 


A LITERAL TRANSLATION OF 
GENESIS. 


Then said God, Let the waters abound with 
the crawler (4) that has breath and life, 
and let fowl fly above the earth, upon the 
face of the expanse of the skies. Then 
created God the great fishes (5) and every 
living breathing thing that creepeth, with 
which the waters abounded after their 
kind, andevery bird of wing after its kind; 
then saw God that it was good. Then 
blessed them God, saying, Be fruitful and 
multiply, and fill the waters in the seas, 
and let the fowl multiply in the land. 
Then was evening, then was morning, day 
fifth. Then said God, Let the land bring 
forth living, breathing things after its 
kind, cattle, and creeper, and beast of 
the land after its kind. And it was so. 
Then made God the beast of the land after 
its kind, and the cat.le after their kind, 
and every creeper of the soil after its kind. 
Then saw God that it was good. Then 
said God, Let us make man in our image 
after our likeness: and let them rule over 
the fish of the sea, and over the fow] of the 
skies, and over the cattle, and over all the 
land, and over every creeper that creepeth 
upon the land. Then created God the man 
In the image of God created 


in his image. 
he him; maleand female created he them. 
Then blessed them God, and said unto 
them God, Be fruitful, and multiply, and 
fill the land, and subdue it; and rule over 
the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of 
the skies, and over every living thing that 


creepeth upon the land. Then said God, 
Lo! I have given you every herb yielding 
seed, which is upon the the face of all the 
land, and every tree, in which is the fruit 
of a tree yielding seed. To you shall it be 
for food. And to every beast of the land, 
and to every fowl of the skies, and to 
everything that creepeth upon the land, 
wherein is living breath, every green herb 
for food; and it wasso. Then saw God 
everything that he had made, and, lo, it 
was very good. Then was evening, then 
was morning, day the sixth. 


(4). The Hebrew verb shevefz means to crawl, 
teem, swarm, abound. It refers evidently to the 
lowest and most prolific of animals. The Arabic 
version has it ‘‘Let the water bring forth lizards.” 

(6). Zanin, both in Hebrew and Arabic denotes 
a great serpent, dragon (compare Exod. VII, 9, 10, 
12, with Exod. IV, 3), and is here applied to croco- 
diles and other large aquatic animals. 
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Vowels. 
THE HEBREW ALPHABET. a sounded as a in father 
i = “ “ “ 
X OO EBD Ce or ee A’-léph ne a hat 
- ous “ “ e 0 . 
FS Ne Bath ; a © dle 
i i 1+ “3 : o “ bone 
3 uM eos c carn <insiea ot een ceecmen Gi’-mél 
— “ ‘ “ b 
i Se itccbtala ke Da-léth ’ oo ™ boot 
“ “ * 66 © 
ra] i sxanameaies Raurhveen pawns Hé ’ pin 
, = a “ sa i 
4 )  Wdteess isbckiwacbeen Vay ™ = 
r i: Seetgenseions albeit tahd a5 Zi’-yin 2 : 7 — short e, ov ein = 
is not heard in reading; if it have a vowel, sound the 
nr Ger Saawidewaw ° re re Chéth x 1 gi ; 
vowel. 
d © te eeneneneeeeeeseerencescs Teth Sound no letter unless it have a vowel, except the last 
9 \ Yodh one of a syllable. 
J _ kK, ERssescs a ape aia eens Kaph O in bone is a point over the right corner of the letter ) 
Re Oe aes al te al La’-médh | or over the left corner of some other letter; the } is not 
= 9 I Ne Mem sounded unless there he a vowel under it. 
19] Oo in boot is a point in the letter ), and always belongs 
| 3 M:  Gkwaakwee, ® “Seauiniouemeoras Nin ‘ ; ene 
to the letter which precedes it. 4 initial is read 00, not voo. 
coceewne Sa’- c . hI : +2 
D gill sha dea mtb nics iat Sa’-mékh Every vowel must be sounded with a letter except 4 ini- 
y Vor ‘seeeeeeeeees coeccreroveres A’-yin | tial; no other vowel can be sounded without a consonant. 
a 5 B, PRievecccccveee spemcaeseiaes Pé A dot in a 7} at the end of a word strengthens its sound, 
; y a re IR i Sine eee ee Ts4-dha’ which we have indicated by hh; as m4 gabahh. 
~ q Qoph We have indicated the presence of the ) by an italic w, 
“ which, as well as all other italic letters, is not to be pro- 
= 7 - ee Résh d 
nounced. 
i Gaxeuissonseen hsetdasenees Shin a" a F 
v _ Wherever the Maq-qéph or hyphen occurs in a Hebrew 
n t, th..... Cree ee were were eerers Tav word we have indicated it in the transliteration and trans- 
: : | lation by two dots, viz. .. 
Six of these letters are called Aspirates, and have two ; 
de. TI 3349.5 b 1] The hyphen we have employed to separate the article 
sounds. ney are J,)], 39,5, P= 9g, a, hk, p, t; en 
7 ; oe Fesi A Jd .’ | and prepositions from the word, and to connect words 
the hard or unaspirated sound being marked by a point in 7 i ; 
ies which we have rendered by one ; and in the translation to 
the body of the letter, called Daghés-lene. > va : 
Wh INE LT RE unite the several words by which one original word is 
en asprratec B y y > point, an : e see ° 
7 I ‘ translated; as PUWNIND be-reashith, “in the begin- 
are pronounced thus: acai POP oees 
ling. 
3 = bh, pronounced as v in vine Enclosed in brackets are those words which are cither 
ae “ “cr a3 ’ : . 
I= dh, th “ then superfluous or were not translated in the authorized ver- 
M= th, si “th “ thin : 
sion. 
— “ “cc “ce y _ ‘ ‘ - . ded 
5=ph, f father The words in italics are not in the original, but are 
— “ “cc x Ss ° . . 
3=hh, k supplied to complete the sense in English. 
5 = gh, “ “ec g 


We shall begin soon the publication in 
this journal of the Greek text of the New 
Testament, with an interlinear translation 
on thesame plan as our Hebrew translatlon, 
We shall give also the English translations 
of Wiclif, 1880; Tyndal, 1534; Cranmer, 
1589; Geneva, 1557; Rheimish, 1582, and 
Revised, 1881. 

This will be accompanied by critical and 
exegetical notes on the Greek text and 
translation by well known Biblical scholars. 

We shall begin at the same time a series 
of Inductive Bible studies, and interesting 
articles on ..ssyriology, Egyptology, and 
Biblical Archeology. 

wait 


Subscribe for and advertise in Brsxta. 








It must be remembered that Hebrew, like all Oriental 


languages, is read from right to left. 





TRANSACTIONS OF THE MERIDEN 


SCIENTIFIC ASSOCIATION. 


Contents of Volume I. Catalogue of the 
Phenogamous and Vascular Cryptogamous 
Plants found growing in Meriden from 
1881 to 1888. By Emily J. Leonard. 

Vol. Il. The Catopterus Gracilis. 
Chas. H. 8. Davis, M. D. 

The Hanging Hills. By J. H. Chapin, 


By 


Ph. D. 
An Interesting Find. By J. H. Chapin, 
Ph. D. 


A List of the Birds of Meriden. 
Franklin Platt. 

Additional Plants found growing 
Meriden. By Mrs. E. B. Kendrick. 

West Peak, and What itSaith. By Rev. 
J. T. Pettee. 


By 


in 





Vol. Ill. The Ash Bed at Meriden, and 
its Structural Relations. By Wm. Morris 
Davis. 

The Nidus of Lunatia-heros. 
Seidensticker. 

The Trap Ridges of Meriden Again. 
J. H. Chapin, Pi. D. 

Some Notes on Africa. 
Chapin, Ph. D. 

The Horizontal Moon. 
Pettee. 

A Supplementary List of Birds of Meri- 
den. By Franklin Platt. 

A List of Butterflies of Meriden. 
Franklin Platt. 

A List of the Forest Trees and Shrubs to 
be found in Meriden. By Chas. H. S. 
Davis, M. D. 

Copies of the above can be had for fifty 
cents each, on application to the Secretary 
of the Association, Dr. C. H 8S. Davis. 


By F. J. 
By 
3y Rev. J. H. 
By Rev. J. T. 


By 


232 
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QUARTERLY STATEMENT FIRST M. 
M. B. BUILDING & LOAN Ass’N. 
JULY 2, 1889. 

Subscriptions. 
Bal. April 1, 1889, $15,438.63 
Receipts dur Quar, 1,693.50 17,132.13 


Management Fund. 
Bal. April, 1, 1889, 284.08 
Receipts dur. Quar. 83.37 367.45 


Premium Acct. 
Balance April 1, 1888, 2,846.20 


Due 147, 88.59 
“ 215, 43.17 
** 104, 600.00 
egal | 1,305.00 
Due Sec. July 22, 1889, 10.68 


$22,393.22 
Bills Receivable. 
Balance April 1, 1889, 17,539.65 





Bills Rec. 104, 1,000.00 
sé ‘“ 11, 1 500.00 
20,039.65 
Less pay’ts dur. Quar. 483.14 19,556.51 
Expense. 


Yr. ending Apr. 1, ’89, 70.53 
«“ «July 2, °89, 49.50 120.08 
Profit and Loss. 


Balance April 1, 1889, -13 
Meriden Savings Bk. 125.00 
Cash. 


Balance April 1, 1889, 1,119.02 
Received dur. Quar. 2,268.16 


3,387.18 
Pd. Expenses, 49.50 


On deposit Mar.2, .30 
Paid. on Loan, 745.83 795.63 2,591.55 








22,393.22 
Bal. Management Fund, 247.42 
Loan Fund, 2,469.13 
Meriden Savings Bank, 125.00 
= National ‘* 2,541.55 
Cash on Hand, 50.00 





$2,716.55 $2,716.55 


Cnas. H. 8. Davis, M. D., President. 
Frank A. Camp, - Treasurer. 
Joun WEBB, . Secretary. 
Examined and found correct. 

L. E. Coz, Auditor. 


QUARTERLY STATEMENT SECOND M. 
M. B. BUILDING & LOAN Asso’N. 
JuLY 2, 1889. 
Subscriptions. 


Bal. April 1. 1889, $9,431.42 
Receipts dur Quar. 1,911.20 11,342.62 


Management Fund. 

Bal. April 1, 1889, 260.25 

Receipts dur. Quar. 90.94 351.19 
Premium Acct. 

Bal. April 1, 1889, 1,246.46 








No. 22 Note, 600.00 

No. 154 Note, 305.00 2,151.46 
Due Sec. July 2, 1889, 10.79 
129, Bal. due, 400.00 
me, = od 1,185.00 
Profit and Loss, 5.62 


Bills Receivable. 
15,446.68 


Bal. April 1, 1889, 9,268.35 





22 Note, 2,100.00 
154 “* 1,305.00 
126 “ 1,000.00 

18,668.35 


Less Pay’ts dur. Quar. 238.84 13,429.51 
Expense. 

April 1, 1889, 110.22 

Paid dur. Quar. 56.25 166.47 

Meriden Savings Bk. 150.00 
Cash. 

Bal. April 1, 1889, 2,172.91 

Received dur. Quar. 2,249.04 


4,421.95 
Pd. Expenses, 56.25 
Pd. on Loans, 2,665.00 2,721.25 1,700.70 


15,446.68 





Bal. Mang’t. Fund, 184.72 

‘© Toan Fund, 1,665.98 
Meriden Savings Bk. 150.00 
Home Nat. Bank, 1,700.70 





$1,850.70 $1,850.70 





Examined and found correct. 
C. C. Powers, 
Chairman Auditing Committee. 
Meriden, Conn., July 23, ’89. 
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MERIDEN PERMANENT B. & L. 
ASSOCIATION. 
ORGANIZED Oor. 4, 1888. 


FIRST ANNUAL REPORT FROM OCT. 
29, 1888, TO JUNE 25, 1889. 
SEORETARY’S REPORT. 

Total Cash rec’d and paid Treas. $5,328.12 

Receipts, Share Account. 
Subscriptions, $4,703.11 
Repayments on Loans, 359.52 








Total, 5,062.63 
Management. 

Receipts, 265.49 
Expenditure Loans. 

No. 167, 750.00 
* <p, 375.00 
= 1,500.00 
- 2, 250.00 
*. 30.00 
. 30.80 
‘* 164, 80.80 
s: T5e, 21.60 

$2,988.20 

Balin Treas. hands, 2,074.48 

Total, $5, 062.63 
Fund. 
Expenditures, 227.24 


Bal. in Treas. hands, 38.25 





Total, $265.49 
Examined and found correct. 
Benj. Page, ) 
H. K. White, » Auditors. 
E A. Chapman, ) 
TREASURER’S ACOOUNT. 
Deposited by Secretary in Home 
National Bank, 5,828.12 





Amount paid on Secretaty’s or- 





der... .loans, 2,988.20 

Management, 227.24 

$3,215.44 

Balance on hand, $2,112.68 
Balance, 2,112.68 
Dep. since June 26, 390.23 
2,502.91 


Loans since June 26, 1,455.00 


Bal. in Bk. July 22, $1,047.91 
W. W. Mosuer, Treasurer. 


Examined and found correct. 
Bens. Page, Auditor. 


a 


Among the advantages which the build- 
ing association possesses over the savings 
bank may be mentioned, that the former 
secures the habit of a definite saving ata 
definite time. By it the wage earner is 
persuaded to put aside a certain fraction 
of his income every week, and accordingly 
the amount saved in a certain period of 
time is much larger than the amount that 
would be saved by the same person under 
the savings bank system, where there is 
not this special incentive to save regularly. 
Further, the building association stimulates 
savings by helping the member to a home 
of his own and allows the mortgage, secur- 
ing the loan to be paid off in small install- 
ments. The mortgage is no sooner put 
upon the house than it is reduced by some 
amount, however small. The succeeding 
month sees it still further reduced in the 
same sum and before long it is absolutely 
free, and that, too, without the effort be- 
ingseriously felt. On the other hand, a 
savings bank does not care to reduce a 
mortgage bya small payment, but prefers 
that the borrower should return the money 
in one lump, or at least in good sized 
amounts. The interests of the savings bank 
are to keep the money out as long as pos- 
sible when the security is good and the in- 
terest is keptup. This is to the advantage 
of the bank as an institution, but it is 
against the interest of the individual bor- 
rower. The building association, by the 
way in which it is constructed can afford 
to loan close up to the actual value of the 
property mortgaged. The savings bank, 
on the other hand must have a large mar- 
gin of security. The valuation of a prop- 
erty for a building association loan is for 
the time being, for the amount loaned is a 
constantly diminishing quantity. The 
savings bank, however, must fix a valua- 
tion that is safe for a term of years, be- 
cause the amount of the loan is a constant 
quantity. The building association can 
put out practically all its money, while on 
the other hand for fear of a run in the way 
of withdrawals, a savings bank must keep 
a large sum ready to pay out at a moment’s 
notice. 

napa 

Will the person who borrowed ‘Turner 
on Genesis,” please return the book to the 
owner. He has forgotten to whom he 
loaned it. 
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SEMI-ANNUAL REPORT OF TH 
BRIDGEPORT S. & L. ASSO’N. 


ORGANIZED DEO. 5, 1888. 
APRIL 10, 1889. 


INCORPORATED 


The financial statement of the Bridge- 
port Savings and Loan Association for the 
half year ending June 18, 1889, given be- 
low, is the actual result of the working of 
an association which has endeavored to 
provide (in the usual manner of building 
associations) a method of investment for 
small savings; which, while paying to 
non-borrowers a liberal interest on all 
money invested, does no injustice to the 
borrower. 

From its inception, the management of 
this association have held that the only 
proper use for a ‘‘premium’’ is to decide 
which of two or more applicants, is enti- 
tled to a loan when there is not money 
enough to supply the demand. 

While the reports of such an association 
will show no such gains as that of one 
which requires a high premium in addition 
to a regular interest, it should be remem. 
bered that nearly all profits in building as- 
sociations are drawn from borrowers, and 
unusual dividends cannot be earned by in- 
vestors without the payment by borrowers 
of a higher rate of interest than money is 
worth; and it is a mistake to suppose that 
the gains of borrowers by the rapid matur- 
ity of their shares, will be an equivalent 
(to them) of the highest premiums paid. 

The dividend declared (ten cents to cach 
share) is 8 percent. per annum, simple in- 
terest, for the time the money has been in- 
vested. 

The new series authorized will date 
from the third Tuesday of July, at or be- 
fore which time the first. payment must be 
made. Several members of the first have 
signified their intention of taking shares in 
the second series. 

All members receiving more than one of 
these reports, will understand that they 
are to be placed ‘‘where they will do the 
most good.” It is desired that five hun- 
dred shares shall be issued in the second 
series, and members should remember that 
Building Associations to be thoroughly 
successful, must have the support and help 
of all the members, especially in the mat- 
ter of explaining the benefits and methods 
of the institution to those unacquainted 
with them. 

FINANCIAL REPORT. 
RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS. 
Receipts from subscription fees.. $164 
$6 6.02. ner A $3,961 
interest on deposits 20.41 
interest on loans. . 37.00 
16.75 


Total receipts, . ..$4,199.16 





‘Loans secured by mortgage, 
t=] 


$3.50 
50.00 
6.00 
6.00 
5.75 
9.45 
5.50 
22.50 
10.35 


1,000 By-Laws 
1,000 stock certificates 
1,000 order blanks 
| Ree Cece 
DED SHO. ons v0di cicsssces 
Rent of hall 
Cost of obtaining charter, 
Sundries 

STOCK WITHDRAWN. 
R. W. Sims 6 shares 
Wm. Hutchinson 10 shares, 


12.00 
50.00 


LOANS. 


To Geo. W. Hills, 
ToF. 8. Smith, 


1,250.00 


Total disbursements, . . $1,631.05 
Balance with bankers,.......... $2,568.11 


C. N. Worrtuen, ) 


J. H. Smirn, ) Auditors. 


GAINS HAVE BEEN AS FOLLOWS: 


From fines, 
‘* interest, 


Total 
Of this amount the board of man- 
agers ordered that $64 should be 
divided among the 640 shares 
outstanding, giving to each the 
sum of 10 cents. 


EXPENSE. 
Thus far have been paid from the 
subscription fees and there re- 
mains a balance of $44.95 unex- 
pended. 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES. 
Assets. 
Cash deposited with bankers. ... $2,568.11 


1,450 
Dues unpaid, 18 


$4,036.11 
LIABILITIES. 
640 shares outstanding @ $6.10, . $3,904 
Dues paid in advance, 77 
Surplus undivided 10.16 
Subscription fees unexpended.... 44.95 


$4,036.11 
D. M. Ford, President. 
T. H. Rytanps, Secretary. 


7s 


At the ballot of the First Building Asso- 
ciation, Saturday evening, July 27, John 
H. Carus, holding share 191, drew $1,000. 
The committee are Messrs. Turner, Loh- 
mann, St. Cyr, Flagg, Kramer, Korn and 
Webb. 

At the ballot of the Second Association, 
Monday evening, July 29, share 102, owned 
by Joseph Falvey, drew the $1,000. The 
committee are Messrs. Skidgell, Hobson, 
Hastings, Shute, Falvey and Webb. 


Another so-called “National” association 
has come to grief in its swindling schemes. 
It was called the “Granite State Provident 
Association,” of New York City, where a 
paper was published in its interests called 
the National Building and Loan Associa- 
tion Gazette. The officers were: R. Per- 
cival Stewart, Howard J. Packer, and C. 
M. Eggleston. 

What purported to be their last annual 
statement showed a guarantee fund of 
$1,000,000. Membership 568, holding 
3,926 shares, aggregating $785,200. The 
assets were placed at $33,648.88, and 
liabilities $11,400. 

And yet the whole concern collapsed in 
one day, and Packer disappeared, and 
while Stewart attempted to follow he was 
arrested and put under bonds. 

T. 2 legal limit of capital in Minnesota 
is $2,000,000. Each of the four National 
associations of that State advertise not less 
than $5,000,000. For each dollar of dues 
invested they credit the ‘‘Expense Fund” 
the following amounts : 

13 cents 
National of St. Paul............. i * 
American 
CIE CIN gianna de ecaucants a“ 

Or an average of ? 

The ‘‘expense account” of the majority 
of building and loan associations averages 
less than three cents. 

During the month of February there 
were four national associations organized 
in Minnesota, whose combined capital 
amounted to almost $150,000,000. They 
are organized, nearly without exception, 
by men who have very slight acquaintance 
with the system of building associations, 
and were running them entirely with their 
own pockets in view. When the crash 
comes, as inevitably it must, it will reflect 
on the whole system of building and loan 
associations which are now honestly con- 
ducted. 

——+e+— 

8. F. R. In most of the building associ- 
ations of the Middle and Western States 
the premiums are not paid monthly, but 
are deducted in a lump sum from the face 
of the loan to the borrower. For example, 
if a man in order to borrow $1,000, offers 
ten per cent. premium, instead of receiving 
the $1,000 and paying monthly ten per 
cent. in addition to the monthly payments 
of one dollar a share, he will in many asso- 
ciations receive $900, but must take five 
$200 shares as security, on which five dol- 
lars a month and interest on the $900 are 
paid. The Massachusetts plan, often called 
the installment plan, is now being adopted 
with increasing frequency by new associa- 
tions, and is simple, and, many claim, 
more just to the borrower. Money is worth 
more and premiums are much higher in 
Chicago and St. Paul than in Boston. 





SUPERIOR WORKMEN. 
FIRST-CLASS GOODS. 


Little, Somers & Hut. 


UNEXCELLED STYLES. 
CORRECT PRICES. 
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RELIABLE INVESTMENTS. 


STOCKS AND BONDS 


7 PER CENT. GUARANTEED. 





“FARM MORTGAGES. .s 


——»—_—_—_—_ 


Selah A. Hull & Co., 


19 COLONY ST. 


CHAS. L. LITTLE, 
BUILDER, 


Woodwork, Masonwork and Painting. 
Moulding and Planing Mill. 
DEALER IN 


&& Builders’ and Painters’ Materials. gy 


258 CENTER STREET and 
200 PRATT STREET. 


HENRY L. MOREHOUSE, 


LUMBER DEALER, 


Rough and Dressed Lumber, Fenc- 
ing Ma‘erials, Hard Wood Lumber, 
Doors, Windows and Blinds, 


Mouldings, Jambs and Casings, Mill Work 
and Stair Building. 


MERIDEN, CONN. 
Office, 129 State Street, 
Mill, 56 and 58 Mill Street. 


J. N. GRAVELINE, 


Carpenter and Builder, 


Stair building and Cabinet work 
@ specialty. 


SHOP on Graveline Avenue. 


Near Parker & Whipple’s shop. 


THE MERIDEN 
Saddlery and Leather Co. 


Britannia St., Meriden, Conn. 


Curriers and Manufacturers of Fine Harness. 
Satisfactory Goods. Agreeable Prices. 





‘In union there is strength,” and a 
League of the associations in this State can 
more successfully meet and overcome the 
various attacks which may be expected in 
the near future, than can the associations 
acting independently of each other. 





REAL ESTATE. 


—+09+—. 


For Sate—One house on Franklin st. 

One house on Norwood street. 

Two houses on Butler street. 

Two houses on West Main street. 

One house on Centennial avenue. 

Four building lots on S. Broad street. 

Three building lots on Silver street. 

One building lot in Morse Town. 

Some good tenements to rent. 

In the above list there are some choice 
bargains. Sevau A. Hui & Co. 


—_--e-—— 


For Satze.—Two houses on Oak street. 
100 Building Lots in different sections 
of the city. 
One large house near Yale street. 
One house on Columbus avenue. 
One house on Cedar street. 
Two houses on Mount Pleasant street. 
One farm in Southington. 
One farm in Kensington. 
For Rent—One tenement on Cook ave. 
One hall, 49 State street. 
BEA CARTER. 
an 


To Rent—A large Store, well lighted, 
well heated, well situated, well patronized, 
on East Main Street. 

Apply to Smrrn & Twione Lt. 


——_+ + ——_ 


For Sare—Land 87x93 feet and house. 
Mount Pleasant street. Well fenced and 
house in good order. Will be sold separ- 
ately and on éasy terms. Apply to John 
Webb, Second Building Association. 


—roo— 


For Sare—A. J. Horvon has building 
lots‘for sale on which he will give easy 
terms to those desiring a site for a home. 
These lots are in good situation and worthy 
your attention, Apply to A. J. Horton at 
Horton & Fowler's, 

Who also has for sale horses, harness 
and sleighs. 


——+ee- - 


SpeciaL Barearns 1x Rear Estrare.— 

A good business property on Butler street. 

A very pleasant residence, Butler street. 

House and lot, 75x120 on North 2d 
street for sale cheap. 

House and lot 120x200 feet, near Crom- 
well depot. 

House and lot on Carter avenue. 

House and lot on Hobart street. 

We can offer special inducements in 
prices on any of the above named property. 

rices easy. 

A few choice farms. 

Building lots on ail the principal streets 
of the city. 

All desirous of purchasing resident or 
business property will do well to call and 
examine our list of property. Our facili- 
ties for sale of real estate in all its branches 
are unequalled in the city. 

C. G. Jonnson & Co. 
203 West Main St. 


~ + ee 


For Sarz.—A desirable piece of proper- 
ty on South Colony street. 
Apply to F. E. Fowler at market 
of Horton & Dowiex. 


ok Soe 


$200.00 will buy a fine Upright Piano, 
73 octave, at J. F. Gris. 











“COTTON SEED LARD, 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR HOG LARD. 

Swine are the most uncleanly of animals, 
their diseases are many, the results of their 
filthy food and habits, and man, who 
adopts portions of swine as diet, becomes 
the natural successor of the maladies of 
hog’s flesh, as it is absorbed into his sys- 
tem, more particularly the Trichine Spi- 
ralis, a parasitic worm infesting the mus- 
cular tissues of the hog. 

Competition among hog packers offers a 
temptation to unscrupulous dealers to buy 
and use smothered or diseased hogs. 

The consumption of hog lard is so greatly 
in excess of the product of the pure article, 
that it has become necessary for some hog 
packers to use a large portion of the entire 
animal, some even using the feet, head and 
other objectionable parts. 

Another objection to hog lard is, that it 
is the most frequent cause of dyspepsia 
known. 

COTTON SEED LARD 
is rapidly driving hog lard out of the mar- 
ket. It is made of a pure. wholesome veg- 
etable oil, which is nutritious, perfectly 
healthful, palatable, and as fragrant as 
olive oil, which it resembles in purity and 
chemical qualities. 

Biscuits made from it are much lighter 
than where hog lard is used; pie-crust more 
delicate, and, while short and crisp, is not 
so greasy as that made from hog lard. 

Oysters, croquettes, fish balls; etc., fried 
in it reach the perfection to which cooks 


aspire in preparing these articles—brown, 


dry, and free from grease. 

It heats much more readily, is less liable 
to burn, has very little of the disagreeable 
odor which is noticeable in frying fat, and 
leaves no taste of the lard whatever in the 
articles fried from it. 

It takes but little over three-fifths of Cotton 
Seed Lurd to get the same results as from 
Hog’s Lard. 

In making pastry it will be found vastly 
superior to hog’s lard, and its richness and 
purity entirely obviate the necessity for the 
addition of butter. 


5 lb. pail, - $0.65 
7 - 1.25 
» = - 2.50 
a. - 6.00 


Delivered to any part of the city by 
dropping a postal to Frank O. Williams, 
528 East Main St., agent for Meriden and 
Vicinity. 

Mr. Williams can be found at the Adams 
Express every day on the arrival of the 
9 o'clock train. 

‘. Send a postal for ‘Some Things about 
ard.”’ 


—_—~-oo— 


Correspondence School of Modern Lan- 
guages. French, German, Italian and 
Spanish taught by the Inductive Method, 
by correspondence. For particulars, ad- 
dress Miss Wegia Hope Hall, Meriden, Ct. 

Meriden Political Economy Club.  Lit- 
erature on the subject furnished gratuitously 
on receipt uf stamp by the Corresponding 
Secretary, Miss Wegia Hope Hall. 


BIBLIA. 








BELA CARTER, 


REAL ESTATE BROKER AND 
NOTARY PUBLIC. 


REAL ESTATE BOUGHT AND SOLD 


-—-AND— 


COLLECTIONS MADE. 


73 WEST MAIN ST. 


—W. J. KIRTLAND,— 


OIL STOVES 


—W. J. KIRTLAND,— 


73 WEST MAIN ST. 





EVERY MEMBER OF ANY 
BUILDING AND LOAN AS- 
SOCIATION in this country is in- 
vited to send for our co-operative 
plan of selling our ABSOLUTELY 
PURE LIQUID PAINTS. They 
have stood the test of time. Are of 
the highest character and the most 
economical of any to use. OUR 
CO-OPERATIVE PLAN places 
them WITHIN EASY REACH 
of every one. A sample FREE for 


the asking. 


THE F. J. NASH M’F’G Co., 


Nyack, New York. 








FIRE.” 


C. G. JOHNSON & C0, 
203 W. Main Street 


represents several first-class 
Fire Insurance Companies, 
also Plate Glass and Acci- 
dent Insurance Companies. 
The Lowest Rates, and 


PROMPT ADJUSTMENT OF) 
LOSSES. 


We have unequalled facilities 
for REAL EsTATE IN ALL ITS 
BRANCHES. Do you-wish your 
Merchandise, Homes or Furni- 
ture Insured ? 








If you would like to purchase 
a good home, or City property, 


| please call on 
| 


| C.G. JOHNSON & CO. 
| Office open day and evening. 


esx PLATE GLASS. #9 
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“REAL ESTATE. 


The most Concise, yet most Complete, Dictionary 


of the Bible. The Cheapest, Newest and best 
Book ot the kind. 


THE FOURTH EDITION. 


Reduced in Price. Larger and Handsomer. 
The American Sunday School Union’s 


DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, 
Edited by PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D. LL.D. 


Reduced in Price from $2.50 to $2. 

This Dictionary of the Bible includes Biography, 
Natural History, Geography, Topography, Arch- 
seology and Literature. It has 12 maps and over 
400 illustrations, tables of Jewish weights and 
measures, and is replete with Bible references on 
every subject. 

This edition gives the gist of the latest results 
of Eastern exploration and Oriental scholarship. 

It contains nearly 1000 pages, and measures 8 
inches by 6 inches by 2 inches. 


—_- so—_ 


BIBLICAL ANTIQUITIES. 


A Hand-Book for Use in Seminaries, Sunday 
Schools, Families, and by all Students 
of the Bible. 


By EDWIN CONE BISSELL, D.D., 
Professor in Hartford Theological Seminary. 
With Numerous Illustrations and Tables. 
12mo., Cloth. 420 Pages. $1.20; Postage extra, 13c. 
Nicholl’s Introduction to the Study of 
the Scriptures. With Chronological Index. 
12mo, 382 pp. With Maps of the World, as 
known to the Ancients. Canaan, illustrating 
the Books of Joshua and Judges—Palestine, il- 
lustrating the New Testament—Travels of the 

Apostle Paul—Jerusalem. $1.00. 

The Union Bible Companion. Containing 
the Evidences ofthe Divine Origin, Preserva- 
tion, Credibility and Inspiration of the Holy 
Scriptures; an Account of Various Manuscripts 
and English Translations; all the Books and 
Chief Doctrines of the Bible; the Plans of 
Christian Work, with a Copious Analytical In- 
dex. By 8. Austin Allibone. 12mo. Price, $1.25. 

THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 


1122 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
1€ Bible House, New York. 


To stimulate trade through the hot 


weather, we offer 


Extra Low Prices 


asa 


Special Inducement 


to those who need or who will 


need our goods. 


Smith & Twichell 


29 East Main Street. 


For Sale at the Office of the Building News, 


No. 3 Cotony SrreEet. 


History of Wallingford and Meriden. 
By Chas, H. S. Davis, M. D. 8vo., pp. 
956. 21 steel plate portraits, and 47 wood 
engravings. Genealogies of 69 families. 
$5.00. Large paper copies, $10.00. 


The Classification, Training, and Educa- 
tion of the Feeble-Minded, Imbecile, and 
Idiotic. By Chas. H. 8. Davis, M. D. 
8vo., cloth, $1.00. New York, 1883. 


The Voice as a Musical Instrument; 
with Medical Hints as to its Proper Train- 
ing and Culture. By Chas. H. 8S. Davis, 
M. D. 12mo., cloth, $1.00. Boston, 1879. 


Index to the Periodical Literature of the 
United States and Great Britain, 1879- 
1881. By Chas. H. S. Davis, M. I. Two 
vols., half-morocco, $5.00, New York, 
1879-1881. 

The Creation and the Early Development 
of Society. By Rev. J. H. Chapin, Ph. D. 
12mo., cloth, $1.50. 


From Japan to Granada; Sketches of 
Observation and Inquiry in a Tour Round 
the world in 1787-8. By Rev. J. H. Cha- 
pin, Ph. D. 12mo., cloth, $1.50. 


BIBLIA. 


CHURCH & MORSE, 


JOBBERS AND RETAILERS OF 
Farming Utensils, Garden Dressing, Lawn 
Mowers, Garden Seeds. 


PALACE BLOCK, MERIDEN, CONN. 


‘nh 


FOR HOT 
Rayner’s Extra Sarsaparilla, 
Rayner’s Ginger Ale, 


10c. per Bottle, $1.00 per Dozen. 


MONTSERRAT LIME FRUIT JUICE, 


Quarts and Two Quarts. Try it. 


MANWARING & LEWIS 


GROCERS, 27 COLONY ST. 


Painting, 
Papering, 
Decorating, 


Whitewashing 


N. Ke Rogers, 


Solicits Contracts in the above lines. We 
use Pure Stock exclusively. Workmanship 
and Durability Guaranteed. 


PERKINS STREET. 





INSTALLMENTS. 


Parlor Suits, Chamber Sets, Dining Room Furni- 


ture, Library Accessories, and Kitchen 
Necessities, 
ARE ALL SOLD ON EASY INSTALLMENTS AT 


GEO. N. MORSE’S Furniture Warerooms, 
13 State Street. 





HORAN & LEARY, 
DEALERS IN 

BEEF, 

PORK, 
MUTTON, 

VEAL, 

HAMS, 
VEGETABLES, 

ETC.,ETC., ETC. 


41 WEST MAIN STREET. 


HORTON & FOWLER, 


DEALERS IN 
Beef, Pork, Ham, Mutton, 
Veal, Fresh Vegetables 
In their season. 


CANNED GoopbDs!!! 


TELEPHONE CONNECTION. 


IVES, UPHAM & RAND, 


OFFER THIS MONTH 


Low prices and a large variety 


of Wash Dress Fabrics. 


Great reductions and many 
bargains in Wool Dress 
Goods. 


Special prices on Ladies’ Mus- 
lin Underwear, All the best 


makes of Corsets. 


Infants’ Slips and Dresses. 
French Lace Caps, Carriage 
yobes, &c. 


Closing prices on Parasols. 
Lace Parasol Covers, 


Large variety and choice styles 
in Summer Shawls and 
Wraps. Ladies’ and Chil- 
dren’s Blouse Waists. 


Laundered and Unlaundered 
Shirts and Gents’ Furnish- 
ings. 


IVES, UPHAM & RAND. 





Extra Finish Photographs at Green’s. 
Special attention paid to children’s work 


H. C. HENNIGAR 


is showing the best assortment of 
styles in 


FLOOR -:- COVERINGS 


ever seen in the city. Something 
new under the Sun. 


STRAW MATS. 


A large variety of sizes and prices 


at HENNIGAR’S. 
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